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Mill Inspection and the Carnegie Circular. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The recent circular of the Carnegie Steel Co., relative 
to inspection of material, before its arrival at the ship- 
ping bed is only in line with their past action preventing 
proper inspection. This last action makes inspection 
either a physical impossibility or a farce. Under it the 
inspectors’ acceptance or rejection stamp must be applied 
immediately after surface inspection, as it would require 
a second handling to affix it lateron. But material 
cannot be accepted until it shall have been tested. But 
as entire lots of material are often rolled and are cold be- 
fore the test pieces are even ready for testing, it becomes 
often impossible to test the quality until a sufficient time 
might have elapsed to have loaded it. It is a notorious 
fact that the Carnegie mills have inadequate laboratory 
equipment, for this very fact compelled them to break 
from 40 to 60 pieces per hour! This inadequate equip- 
ment also was the original cause of speeding up testing 
machines, to the extent as now done at the Carnegie 
works. At the Cousett Plate Millsin England, however, 
the same speed was obtained on a Wicksteed machine 
some years ago, and is now maintained, but there, ten- 
sile strength alone was measured, and rapid work on the 
Wicksteed machine does not vitiate results appreciably. 
* After the qualities of material are proved satisfactory, 
then the individual pieces should be examined for cor- 
rectness of shape, finish and accidental defects, any one 
of which may be sufficient for rejection. 

It must be patent to all that as mills run night and 
day and are but very poorly lighted by night it is abso- 
lutely impossible to inspect material properly after dark. 
Moreover the material in the larger mills is all handled 
so hot that the workmen must use leather pads on their 
hands to avoid burning themselves. Pieces are also 
kept moving so fast in many mills that they cannot be 
examined between machines. It would be more costly to 
the mill to provide labor anywhere inside the mi!l to 
properly handle material for inspection, than in the 
yard or at shipping point. It would also be impossible 
to separate accepted from rejected material while en 
route to shipping beds, because the few rejected pieces 
would either blockade the skids or tracks on floor, either 
of which would soon stop a mill completely. 

Failure to separate defective pieces immediately al- 
ways causes trou ble, as the most ignorant laborers only 
are used to handle material, and they see and hear noth- 
ing, and speak the Slavic or Czech dialects only, never 
English. Hence eternal trouble would arise, if separa- 
tion of good and defective material were attempted in 
side the mills. 

Now, it is apparent that an inspector cannot examine 
and measure material while hot, as it requires microm- 
etersto do this, as the allowable limit of error in weight 
is 3 per cent.; hence, measurements of great nicety must 
be made, if they are to be of value, as 3 per cent. of 3 in. 
= .022in. It also becomes necessary to examine appar- 
ent defects, approaching them very closely; this cannot 
be done when hot. 

Another point must also be considered, and it is the 
capacity for work of one inspector which often equals 
the total output of four roll trains for 24 hours each, re- 
quiring the assistance of only a few laborers. If there 
must be an inspector for each roll train constantly dur- 
ing the 24 hours when in operation, it would require 12 
inspectors to be on hand to do the work of one able man. 
Now the recent Carnegie order will require the constant 
presence of one inspector for each roll train kept run- 
ning, or three men working in eight-hour shifts. Let me 
ask is it fair to contracting parties or buyers to be forced 
to. pay salaries for 12 high-priced men, when the mill 
would only have to add to their cost price the cost of 
labor of a few men receiving the lowest wages 
paid? It is customary in estimating the pound 


price of. material to include the amount of labor 


to handle the material until placed on cars; 
hence this cost of extra (?) labor cannot be the reason for 
the recent order. Every mill knows precisely what it 
cost to handle material once for inspection ; past experi- 
ence has proven this. The cost of extra yard room, ap- 
pliances, etc., etc., if any are required, are also well 
known. Therefore every item entering into cost of 
testing and inspection is known by the mill and is 
charged against cost of production, which is the basis of 
all market or contract prices. Now as the consumer 
pays for it, or if he does not, it is certainly bad manage- 
ment, chargeable to the management alone—has he not 
the right to insist upon what he pays for ? The captious- 


5 | BESS OF other undesirable qualities of inspectors do not 


come into question, as mills have the right, and use it, 
to refuse to submit to incompetent inspectors, and are 
justified in demanding their dismissal. My own experi- 
ence is, however, that captiousness and incompetency is 
generally found in the mill managements or their 
menials executing orders blindly, just as much or more 
than in inspectors, and most troubles arising between 


3 | the two are generally due to overbearing, dictatorial or 


worse behavior of officials, whose main title to hold 
tkeir positions is based on their capacity of browbeating 
inspectors and often—only too often—‘‘ Chief Engineers’: 
who are not familiar with the operation of mills. The 
latter will often sacrifice everything, even safety of 
structures, to avoid having a disputed point referred to 


9/the Board of Directors under whom they hold their 
g | office, or to avoid delay in the compietion of a structures 


It seems to me that the result of this new rule will he, 
that the relations between mill and inspector will be 
cleared and improved, but that thoseengineers who have 
any backbone will have their work inspected at the 
bridge shops, and the others will be forced to accept 
their work after a farcical inspection, which will be neither 
more nor less than a crime. 
Does any engineer suppose for one moment that the 
“inspection certificate’ furnished by the mill, insures 
that each and every piece has been carefully examined 
by acompetent man? Is it not absolutely certain that 
the mill inspector will work entirely and only in the in- 
terest of those who pay him, and that if he does not do 
so he will be discharged ? AN INSPECTOR. 








Electricity or Steam? 


NEw YORK, Aug. 10, 1895. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Please read the following from one of the most respon- 
sible of your New York daily contemporaries: 


The industrial alliance, or combination, into which the 
Westinghouse Electric Company and the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works have entered, is very significant of im- 


| pending revolution in the methods of transportation 


and travel. It seems to indicate that economies long an- 
ticipated in theory have been realized in part, and that 
our existing railroads will presently enter upon the 
great work of substituting stationary for movable 
sources of power. For this, alter all, is what is in in- 
volved in what is commonly spoken of as the substitu- 
tion of electricity for steam. lly what is substituted 
is the stationary boiler and engine house for one that 
travels about on wheels. Instead of generating the 
power required to move every train of cars in immediate 
connection with that train, the power is to be generated 
at one spot, and drawn off where and when it is wanted. 
Perhaps the time may come when our magnificent loco- 
motives, the pride of our ablest mechanicians, will be 
contemplated by posterity as curious instances of misap- 
plication of power and waste of fuel. Already, when we 
compare the noiseless flow of energy through a slender 
wire with the terrific waste of hurling ——— space a 
locomotive weighing 100 tons, we seem to feel that the 
old order must soon change. The possible economies in 
the wear of machinery and bridges and track are so great 
as to make it seem necessary that they should soon be- 
come practicable. 

It is amusing to learn that a boiler and engine house 
ave ‘sources of power,’’ but that is an inaccuracy 
of language common enough and perhaps not impor- 
tant. 

You will observe that the important detail of tractive 
force, depending, so far as we are able to learn, directly 
upon the weight of the locomotive supported on its 
drivers, is to be contemplated by our posterity as a “ curi- 
ous instance of mis-application of power and waste of 
fuel.’’ How this is to be replaced we are not told, but we 
presume by an independent motor on each axle of the cars 


/in which case we shall probably have the curious sight 


of a stream of cars running on our trunk lines at a speed 
of 100 miles per hour (for of course your E. C. would not 
be satisfied with anything slower) and under a headway 
of say 30 seconds ! 

‘The possible economies” in maintenance so delicately 
suggested seem still more remote although we are all 
ready to welcome them when they come. 

How a simple arrangement between two organi- 
zations to assist each other when their interests lie 
in the same path, can be tortured into the promise of a 
great industrial revolution I do not quite see, but it is 
your duty to make plain some of the fallacies contained 
in the above editorial. LUKE FORWARD. 

[Bless your heart, what have we been doing the last 
two or three years but exposing those fallacies? You 
must run mighty fast to keep up with the vast and va- 
ried misinformation of the able editor.—Ep1Tor RaIt- 
ROAD GAZETTE. | 








How to Get Your Car Couplers. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

A big railroad recently sent out the following circular- 
letter to the M. C. B. coupler trade: 

I have been asked by many car coupler manufacturers 





to give them an opportunity to show by a practical test 


| on our line, the merits of their couplers. I am willing to 
make a test of couplers on the following basis: 

Each of several manufacturers (to be designated by 
me) to furnish this road with 200 couplers, to be delivered 
at , in the month of September, 1895; we to 
apply the same to cars at our convenience, putting in 
service as nearly as is practicable, the same number each 
month of each style of coupler. These couplers to re- 
main in service until the average service is one year for 
the entire lot; bills to be rendered when couplers are 
shipped, but with the understanding that they are not 
to be paid until couplers have rendered an average of 
one year’s service, and not then, except for such couplers 
as still remain in service in good condition, and we to 
have the privilege of returning to you, all your couplers 
if we prefer to do so, in which event, no payment is to be 
made by us. I will expect also, an agreement that you 
will replace, free of charge to us, without any expense 
either for freight charges or otherwise, such couplers as 
may break or fail in service during the first two years, 
after their application to cars, resulting from any defect 
in material or workmanship; and that for the same two 

ears and thereafter, you will replace couplers or 
nuckles which may break (except as a result of usual 
and legitimate wear) on following terms: 

- gad head for a broken one, or major portion thereof, 
and $4. 

Anew knuckle for a broken one, or major portion 
thereof, and $1. Thedelivery of the new heads and 
knuckles, and of broken ones, to be made at —— 
or—-. 

If you desire to ship us 200 couplers upon the terms 
herein set forth, please advise me; stating your price, the 
kind of material of which your coupler is made, namely, 
cast steel, malleable iron, wrought steel, etc., the weight 
of the knuckle, the weight of the entire coupler, includ- 
ing the knuckle, and the name of the manufacturer of 
the couplers. 

Please do not consider this an order. 

Icall this hard cheek. I think it would keep us all 
guessing for a long time to select the party who would 
make, at the present day, any endeavor to meet its re- 
markable requirements. Pope, or some other clever 
man wrote years ago a couplet that is something like 
this: 


‘** A sea horse when seen in the sea, a sea horse must be, 
But when seen in the bay, a bay horse is he.’ 











I imagine that any particular lot of 200 couplers that 
goes to this particular road under the terms above given 
will find itself in the very uncertain condition of 
mind as to its location and condition that the sea horse 
is. 


M. C. B. 








A Water Supply for Jersey City. 





The Rockaway & Hudson Company is the lowest 
bidder for the new system of water-works proposed for 
Jersey City, N.J. It proposes to take water from the 
Rockaway River watershed, building a plant capable of 
delivering 50 million gallons per day, with necessary stor- 
age space for preserving the needed head in dry weather. 

The company will surrender all rights to any water over. 
50 million gallons per day which may be stored in the 118 
sq. miles tributary to their proposed intake. The con- 
tract price for a two-pipe line from the intake at Boon- 
ton to Jersey City is $5,943,000, and for a single pipe 
$5,650,000. The company offers to charge a fixed 
sum p2r annum for each year the contract shall run, 

covering interest, maintenance, and a certain sum to be 
set aside for a sinking fund, such sum to be allowed to 
accumulate. When the city exercises its option to pur- 
chase the system at the prices named this fund becomes 
its property. Should it not accept the work the fund is 
to revert to the construction company as a security for 
its outstanding construction debt, at the expiration of 
the 25-year contract. 

Jersey City now requires about 22 million gallons per 
day, rising in cases to probably 25 million. Taking the 
annual increase at 3 per cent., the daily consumption 

in 1898, when the new works are to be in operation, will 
be 24 million, and in 1905, 29 million gallons. 

The plans of the company comprise a dam across the 
Rockaway River, near Boonton, an intake, from which 
water is to be piped three miles to a reservoir located in 
the ravine a short distance north of Montville Stasion, 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western (see map), and 
22 miles of pipe line to Jersey City. The dam at the 
reservoir near Montville is designed to be 1,500 ft. long, 70 
ft. high at the middle, and to impound over 2,000 million 
gallons above the draught line, 55 ft. below the normal 
water surface. The gatehouse here will ba so arranged 
that water can either be drawn direct from the Boonton 
intake or from the reservoir as desired. The pipe line 
is toend at the high-service reservoirs on Bergen Hill, 
Jersey City. Storage is to be provided in the upper val- 
ley for the 5,000 million gallons required by the sp2cifica- 
tions, independent of the 2,090 million gallons at Mont- 
ville, and more, if it is necessary, to keep the required 
supply during the dryest weather. 

The Montville reservoir is designed to store only one inch 
on the whole water shed of 118 sq. miles. Its situation is 
such that the surplus flow of the river could be turned 
into it at the most advantageous seasons for obtaining 
the finest water, and it may be drawn upon when the river 
water is charged with sediment, as after a freshet, etc. 
At the same time, the plan offers a supply drawn 
directly from the running strean, which is kept full in 
a dry season by reinforcement from the upper storage, 
and provides from 40 to 50 days’ full supply of selected 
water for an emergency. 

The proposed pipe lines consist of two 48-in. steel riveted 
pipes, or one 60-in. pipe, between the intake and Mont- 
ville, capable of delivering at the reservoir there about 40 
million gallons surplus over the 50 million required per 
day, or more if necessary. The delivery pipes to Jersey 





City to be either two 39-in. pipes or one 51-in. pipe. The 
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pipe will be furnished by the Maryland Steel Co. and the 
Pennsylvania steel Co. The specifications are in ad- 
vance of those usually furnished for city water supply 
pipe and are as follows: 

(1) The steel shall be of the class termed ‘‘ soft,” and shall be 
made by the open bearth process. If shall con'ain not more 
than 0.05 per cent. phosphorus, and 0.06 per cent. sulphur, and 
¢ 60 per cent. manzanese. 

(2) Chemical analysis of each heat or melt shal] be made by 
the manufacturer #t the contractor’s exven:e, and properly 
certified copies of the final analysis of the material shall be 
furnished as the work progresses, , . 

(3) Physical tests to determine the tensile strength, elastic 
limit, elongation, toftness and ductility of the material of 
each heat or melt shall also be made at the contractor’s ex- 
pense by experieaced inspectors. For the purpose of identifi- | 
cation, the heats or melts shall be numbered consecutively, | 
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less than £5 per cent. of the required thickness shall be re- 
jected without appeal; furthermore, at least 90 per cent. of 
the plates must be of full required thickness at all points, Said 4 
plates shall he rolled as flat and sheared as accurately as good 
mill practice will permit, but in no case shall they b~ scant of 
the prescribed or intended dimensions and must be in all re- 
spects of a good merchantable condition. The engineer, or 
his inspectors, shall have the right, at all times, to inspect the 
manufacture and testing of any and all plates, and shall have, 
if so required, one-fourth of the number of test pieces to be 
prepared as above, to test or to have tested under his own 
supervision, and at his own expense 

(10) It is further understood and agreed upon that any plate 
that shows any defect during the process of punching, bend- 
ing and riveting for manufacture into pipes shall be rejected, 
notwithstanding that the same may previously have been 
satisfactorily tested. 

All plates and rivets must be free from rust and be kept 
under cover, from time of manufacture of the plates until the 








Train Policing. 

This is the title of a paper read at the last meeting of 
the Central Association of Railroad Officers by Mr. C. A. 
Wilson, General Superintendent of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie. Mr. Wilson starts out with a rehearsal of the 
ordinary rules governing the conduct of conductors and 
discusses the means of securing the most thorough obedi- 
ence to them. The fear of being looked upon as a tale 
bearer prevents many men from reporting infringement 
of rules by others. It is important to inspire in men a 
spirit of conscientiousness. The name of an informant 
should never be divulged; teach men to acknowledge 


a 


Map Showing the Route of the Pipe Line for the Proposed Jersey City Water Supply. 


their Own errurs. Punish the fault of the confessor 
lightly: but men detected, without admission, with 
severity. Set a premium on veracity. 


A record which shows the character, habits and 
general conduct of employees will be found useful in 


and the corresponding number stamped upon each plate or 
sheet produced therefrom. ‘Ibe test specimens shall in all 
cases be taken from the shearing of at least 20 per cent. of the 
plates produced from each beat or melt, such plates or sheets 
to be selected at random by the engineer or his inspectors, and 
properly certified copies of the records of such tests shall be 
furnished as the work progresses. 

(4) Tensile test specimens to be 8 in. long and 1% in. wide be- 
tween measuring points. Tensile strenzth to be between the 
limits of 55,000 and 67,000 Ibs. per square inch, Elastic limit to 
be not less than 30,000 Ibs. per square inch. For plates 34 in. 
thick or more the elongation to be not less than 25 per cent. 
longitudinally of the plate and 22% per cent. transversely of 
the plate. For plates less than 3g in. and not less than 4% in. 
thick elongation to be not less than 224% per cent. longitudin- 
ally and 20 per cent. transversely of the plate. 

(5) Bending test specimens cut lengthwise or crosswise from 
the sheet to be 6 in. long and 1 in. wide, to be bent 180 degs. 
upon itself when cold, and hammered down flat, without sign 
of fracture on the outside of the bent porticn. 

(6) Punching test specimens to be 134 in wide, and not, less 
than 10in. long, in the middle of which a row of not less than 8 
holes, 4 in. in diameter, spaced 114 in. between centers shall 
be punched without causing any cracks. 
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completed pipe is dipped and coated. At the factory the plates 
must be loaded under cover upon suitadly covered cars; they 
must be delivered under cover at the pive shop, and must be 
kept under roof and cover until ready for shipment, and in'o 
way exposed to the weather or moisture. Incase of accidental 
rusting, the ru3t must be removed from the plates before pro- 
ceeding with the manufacture of the pipe. 

The Montville dam, shown in the engraving, is to be 
constructed of earth, faced with puddle and spall pave- 
ment in concrete. Inner slope 3 to 1: outer slope 114 to 
1, broken by three tables or steps making the actual 
slope 2to1. The soil at the site furnishes an excellent 
mixture of clay and gravel suitable for the work. 

Two 48-in. inlet pipes and two 39-in. outlet pipes will be 
carried through the dam in solid masonry surrounded 
by puddle and all the appurtenances will be of the very 
best class of work. 

The Rockaway & Hudson Co. proposes to vest the city 
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Montville Dam — Plan 
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Section and Pian of Dam-— Through Gare House and Screen lower. 


encouraging them to perform conscientiously the duty 
prescribed under Rule 4 of the Standard Code, if such 
record contains memoranda to the credit of the employee 
for all frank confessions of his own faults, and reports 
of the neglect of others to properly perform their duties. 
This has nm my experience. 

Better service could be obtained if the conductor of a 
train was made the mapenier, in rank, and given authority 
over all the men on the train, from the engineman down. 

If there is a desire to make the conductor fearless in 
carrying out instructions he should be encouraged and 
thoroughly hs gene in his insistence upon ready response 
to his demands upon all other employees on the train. 
He should be supported and protected, if. in the perform- 
ance of his duty, he acts according to his best judgment, 
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Proposed Plan for 


Details of Dam Construction—Proposed Jersey City Water Supply. 


(7) Drifting test specimens to be 3 in. wide, and not less than 
5 in. long, in which not less than two holes 34 in. in diameter, 
spaced 2 in, between centers, and 14% in. from edges, shall be 
punched and then enlarged by blows from sledge hammer 
upon a drifting pin until such holesare at least 144in_ in diam- 
eter without causing any cracks. 
done cold. 

(8) The plates must also admit of cold hammering or scarfing 
to a fine edge at the laps without cracking, and the test pieces 
must, furthermore, withstand such quenching, forging and 
other tests as may suffice to exhibit fully the temper, sound 
ness and fitness for use of the material. The failure of s+id 
test specimens, when taken at random as aforesaid from the 
finished pioduct of any heat or melt to conform to the above 
requirements, will be sufficient cause for re jection of the entire 
product of such heat or melt. 

(9) ‘The plates shall be free from lamination and surtace de- 
fects and be fully up to the required gage for thickness on the 
edge .Any plate whose thicknessat any point maybe found 


Such enlargement to be | 


with the fee of the land and water rights of the J. 
Couper Lord estate at Boonton, 100 acres, extending on 
either side of the Rockaway for a mile or more above 
and below the intake, and covering a fallof 112 ft. It 
| is one of the most valuable water powers in the state. 

The chief engineer of the company is E. W. Harrison, 
Fuller Bldg., Jersey City. The contract is not yet let, 


although the Street and Water Commissioners on Tues- 
| day awarded it to the Jersey City company at their bid 
of 87,950,000. This contract must be approved by the 
Board of Finance, which is reported to be against award- 
ing the contract to any but the lowest bidder, except on 
the approval of an expert appointed by the city. 


though at times he may err in its exercise. Train- 
men and enginemen should conduct themselves respect- 
fully and in a decorous manner; a ae er, vulgar and ob- 
scene language should not be indulged in. 

There is a great number of idle men _now loose upon 
the country, but the railroad which will vigorously en- 
force its regulations and the laws of the state as to free 
riding on freight trains, by disciplining trainmen, ar- 
resting and prosecuting cu —, even althougb it may 
be at some expense and trouble at first, will soon become 
known as a road to be avoided. 

The management of a railroad is probably judged 
more by the manner in which its passenger trains are 
conducted than by any other standar@. . . . Socare- 
ful is one large road in this respect, that it seems as if it 
were carried down to the very intonations of the brake- 
man as he announces the next station, and with such 
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similarity of detail that it could aueey be told from 
the appearance of the train or the conduct of those on 
the train, whether you were riding along the Alantic 
coast or along the Mississippi river. 

A rule on almost every railway reads: ‘‘Conductors 
should require a ticket, pass or cash fare from every 

erson on the train.” How many railroads are abso- 
lutely enforcing this rule? I venture to say hardly one 
in a hundred. Precautions should be taken to provide 
all persons who should ride free with some form of 
transportation so that the conductor can be confined to 
the limit of his restrictions, or relieved of the exercise 
of any assumed privileges. Time passes should be dis- 
tributed to all employees whose duties compel them to 
ride over the road in their performance. Act, promptly 
in furnishing some form of transportation to those 
whom an emergent duty has compelled to take the train 
without being able to have obtained the proper trans- 
portation such as a form of telegraphic pass counter- 
signed by the agent. Such transportation should, after 
receipt at headquarters, have careful scrutiny to prevent 
abuses. 

An arrangement should be made for immediate re- 
funding of fares collected from privileged passengers. 
Discipline employees who improperly use pass privileges. 
Treat the recipient of free transportation by the favor 
of the conductor, unauthorized, as a confederate of the 
conductor. The law treats the one who offers a bribe 
the same as he who accepts it. Men’s consciences are 
not always what we would like them to be. Oppor- 
tunity often makes the thief, therefore remove as 
much as —— the opportunity. A party who fre- 
quently rides without the prescri form of transpor- 
tation is the brother employee of the trainmen, belong- 
ing to a foreign road, who applies to the conductor or 
enginemen fora free ride. Your conductor or engine- 
man may be thoroughly honest, loyal and true in every 
other respect, but he will not put off his train, 
or make pay his fare such a petitioner. The man 
who takes all the chances, of course, is the 
conductor, but he does it rather than be dubbed a “mean 
man.’’ How many superintendents will discharge a 
conductor, even with absolute proof, for carrying the 
conductor of another railroad without obtaining from 
him the proper form of transportation? This question 
presents itself, it seems to me, as_the most difficult one 
in enforcing police regulations. Why not legalize under 
proper restrictions what confessedly is known to exist ” 





trains without any regular form of transportation over 
two different railways before he reached us and over 
one after he left us, reached his destination and 
secured employment. I believe ours to be the only road 
which has any record or knowledge that such passenger 
was carried, and I would liketo ask what you would do 
in such cases to enforce the rules and discipline the men 
for carrving him free. 

It is not found by experience with the use of this form 
that any large number of them are received; in fact, it is 
by far the least in number of the various kinds of free 
transportation which are issued. At first there will be a 
disposition on the part of the men to be too free in its 
use, but it will be soon found that it has its responsibili- 
ties, and after a few cases of the enforcement of the 
agreement contained in the request, it will be noticed 
that its use is receiving as much care and consideration 
at the time it isissued as if the men themselves were 
clerks to the General Superintendent, and the in- 
stances will become more rare where they issue 
one to strangers, even although the _ strangers 
may _present what otherwise would be con- 
sidered by the ordinary employee as_ good evi- 
dence. The use of this form, however, cannot be made 
successful unless we are able to obtain full answers as to 
the standing of the recipient of the favor of free trans- 
portation, and great reluctance will be found to concede 
this information. Its use should not be consented to 
without such feature. . - 

This departure from common practice should be from 
no inclination to favor labor organizations or in any 
way to acknowledge their influence. I state this because 
it has been intimated that the use of this form was ‘‘a 
peace offering to the Grievance Committee.” 

The application of the Golden Rule will do much to 
retard the influence of the Greivance Committee. 
Greivance committees owe their existence perhaps to 
some extent to the apparant need for protection against 
the partiality of favoritism or the private influence of 
those in power. Be just. Permit no influence but that 
of the character, ability and fitness of the employee to be 
brought for his advancement or degradation. Be firm 
in this and unselfish enough to risk in carrying out such 
resolve your own sacrifice. and when the employee under- 
stands this he will learn to rely upon himself, and the 
Grievance Committee will little trouble, or be troubled. 
The principle of love, of noble character, regard for our 
fe‘low man, should be the ideals, It may be claimed 














Combined Rack and Adhesion Locomotive for the San Domingo Improvement Co. 


Having arrived at such conclusion I would adopt the | that these Christian graces are not practicable in the 


following form [with a suitable stub] : 


General Superintendent 
I recommend that free transporta‘ion be ac ‘orded to 


INGO ei scuctsd bien cas canneanedecsies 1 ae agen Station 
Cec wpa sso ae cscscccexnieest wee . UutGds ata Reeges Station 
Name of road now or last employed,On Train . ................ 
acasesunads dagatencessaaesds sated eae | Sa So sesins Os 


And I certify that the above named party is in good stand- 
ing asa railway employee, and if such is found not to be t: ue, 


I agree to pay his fare. 
Accepted for passage. _ 


ee ee Pere eeeeereree 





he Agents, Conductors and Enginemen can sign Certificate. 


‘rain Conductors will endorse “accepted, etc.,’’ and turn in 
with trip report to Auditor. 


Every person authorized to issue the foregoing form is 
made to realize that he assumes the responsibility of 
those entrusted with the issuing of free transportation. 
It also places the responsibility where it belongs. The 








conductor is not importuned by this friend and that one 
to carry Tom, Dick or Harry. His reply is, “* Well, here is 
a yellow ticket; fill it out and I will accept it.” 


In its use we should also recognize no class 
of employees or associated labor organizations. 


The transportation, if granted by the General Su- 
perintendent on the receipt of the form, is not accorded as | 
a consideration to the road on which the passenger is em- 
ployed, but asa favor toour own employee. These forms 
as soon as received by the Auditor are forwarded to the | 
General Superintendent for endorsement. Before en- | 
dorsing them, either as recognition for free transporta- | 
tion, or as a deduction to be made against the party 
issuing, we must determine as tc the standing of the | 
passenger as a railroad employee, and here will be found 
the principal difficulty. ‘The Superintendent, who is| 
asked about the standing of a man, is reluctant to give | 
the information, because he does not want transporta- | 
tion granted to his men in this manner; it is notin | 
accordance with the rules on his road. Or, perhaps, he | 
will curtly reply, “‘not inouremploy.” But this feature | 
has its merits, if our neighbors could but see it so; it | 
places in their hands information as to the violation of | 
their instructions relative to requesting transportation 
except through prescribed channels. 

If it should be the aim to teach our employees to be | 
frank, truthful and honest, there is a generous treat- | 
ment contemplated by this form, which will assist in | 
that direction. An employee in Pennsylvania was 


recently discharged, but such a good man did his em- 
ae an consider him that he sent him with a personal 
etter of recommendation to another superintendent in 
Western Indiana. This man rode free on passenger! 


modern method of conducting business—that these prin- 
ciples may answer for the church and at home, but they 
are out of place in the workshop, the office and the 
counting room. Such a declaration is the supremest 
folly. These are the very idealsconsistent with a success- 
ful career in the individual or thenation. None other is 
practicable. intrigue, deception, dishonesty, overreach- 
ing in a bargain, temporarily have the glamor of suc- 
cess, but in the end will bring misery and disaster. 








A Combined Rack and Adhesion Locomotive. 


The illustration shows a locomotive recently built 
by the Baldwin Locomotive works for the San Domingo 
Improvement Co. The locomotive is intended for special 
service, the requirements being to haul 50 tons of cars 
and lading up a nine per cent. grade and a 100 meter 
curve combined. 

The locomotive has three pairs of wheels for adhesion 
the forward pair being merely carrying wheels running 
loosely on the gear axle, and a rack wheel, the latter be- 
ing driven by a single expansion cylinders, while Vau- 
clain compound cylinders are provided for driving the 
adhesion wheels. The valves of the compound cylinders 
are actuated by Stephenson link motion, and the rack 
cylinders are worked by t:e Walshaert gear. 

The rear drivers are flanged, they being 5 in. wide, 
with steel tires 2in. thick. The main drivers are plain, 
with tires 54; in. wide. The Abt rack wheel is fitted 
with Abt’s patent adjustment springs for rack ser- 
vice. 

The cab is of steel, with trap ventilator. A valve is 
provided, operated from the cab, which regulates the 
nack pressure escape from each cylinder, the escape pipe 
terminating in a Shaw muffler. Steam brakes are pro- 
vided for the adhesion wheels, and a hand brake for the 
rack disk. The Le Chatelier brake is also used. Spring 
buffers, and screw couplings for use with English rolling 
stock, are provided at each end. 

The tank which is clearly shown in the illustration, is 
of 800 gal. capacity. The general dimensions of the loco- 
motive are given below: 


Description. 

PO Uiancrnekaarsaceaawidtecaveves -Combined rack and adhesion 
NMG ces cnavenscctvadiensege co eeanedaucanes ....Cibao 
Name Gf DGIGO <5 <<. scesccscsccnas Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Name of operating company..San Domingo Improvement Co. 
COE cade ted dan atacacaccedayqugudsdtadaadahiddmadesese 2 ft. 6.lin 
Simple Or compound........ .c.ceeeeeee PR A, PREP ....Both 
BEE GO NUOE CIS CIO i 6 6 <occcicoccdcscondcussodneemecas Soft coal 
WOIGKE OFF GEIVOEB . co ccc vcecs svecarcewsse idvaedcudedaed 69,600 lbs, 

We) WQGMddsddvedsee \atds ec ecdedeaacauadededdeddeuses 69,000 lbs. 








General Dimensions. 


Wheel base, total, of engine.......... ..seeeeeeeeeeeeees 9 ft. 0 in" 

ey MON Sr GUNRUTEN aco as ackdavced eeadds da sviadiadqsate eee al Ome 

BURG MINN Sn cadanasaciast«sscsess escalate ».12 ft Rin, 

Width, limit.............. Gevadndddaaavdcauecidecduvands 10 ft. Sin. 
Wheels and Journals. 

Adhesion drivers, number ... .... ... 4, and 2 carrying wheels 

be = JAMMOLET..cccccccsccrcccccsestecesscerees 33 in. 





oh = material of cen.ers. t iron, 29 in. diam. 


Carrying wheels, steel tired, diameter...........  - ++. 2554 in. 

Journals, driving axle, size........--. «++: 6 in. diam., 6 in. long 

‘ carrying wheels...............+++ 6 in. diam., 6 in. long 

Rack wheel, diameter............ 22. cecececeeeceseee 22.408 in. 

7 SF COMME Rta x cékcccncaaves 15,3; in., steel, forged on axle 

Cylinders. ; 

Cylinders, compound, diameters.....-.-. H. P. 8in., L. P. 13 in. 

ia simple 7 Ye eeeas qeacd wawsdeuee .. Nin. 

Piston, stroke............+-sessccceseeeeees cee eeeseres Jcete. ee 

Kind of piston-rod packing............... U.S. metallic packing 
Valves. 

Valves, kind of, S. E. cylinders .. ......seeeseeeeeeeeess Slide 

xs ie compound Cylinders........sesseeseeeee Piston 
Boiler. 

Boiler, working steam pressure......-.... -.eeeeeeeeeeee 180 Ibs. 

. material in barrel..... ........ Homogeneous cast steel 

* thickness of material in barrel ooee 7g iD. 





‘* diameter of barrel, smokebox end..... eesesseessess 42 in. 

Seams, kind of, longitudinal, butt jointed, witb double 

covering _ 
. 41D. 






Thickness of flue sheets.................+- 
eg Crown she@t.............-++66+ 
Crown sheet supported by radial! staybolts 
Tubes. 
TRON, fas co vevae cade exceeresess laws ¢eaneeus iuveudeuasdes 94 
lh See Iron, with copper firebox ends 
i  Giaivas oc ccnccgedvssicecccccexetées « sasuacusaseus 2 in. 
WOMB Sa vrawedcavkeus cdpcdessaseneddegee- acenncad 11 ft. 10 in, 
Firebox. 
DCG WAN og cc 5 55 ace as oc adsatcces ada vaed+sacesseass 4 in. 
ne QEMNUE: SINR os oss ccucscpedensadevecsceuasaeets 4: 34 in. 
ais WUE asicnck ss cdeineescccecaeuruy eqceds . Copper 


fa thickness of sheets, Side and back sneets } in., ; 
crown, 5 in. 


se WRIGIE ANON co50cacecssccoscdcess easeeveesag .. On studs 
” water space, width, front, 3 in.; sides, 244 in.; back, 
2 in. 
Grate, Bind 0f........ciccccocccceseces anwtee ..... Rocking and drop 


Other Parts. 


Smokebox, extended, with netting, deflecting plate and 
handhole. 


Straight, with steel base and copper top 


Stack....cccccccsescece 4 
Crossheads, rack Cylinders.............eeeeeees Steeled cast ircn 

MS adhesion cylinders ........... ian ade Cast steel 
Ashpan.......... i ddcdevaddstedsdad saauas With double dampers 
DO nccccncne seedcsecvenss . .. «-.Two Sellers, No. 65 





Malleable Cast Iron. 





Malleable cast iron has become one of the most im- 
portant and interesting materials of modern manu- 
facture, and yet it is so recently that the use of it has 
become large that accurate information concerning its 
treatment and its properties is difficult to get. One of 
tie papers presented at the annual convention of the 
A nerican Society of Civil Engineers was that by Mr. H. 
R. Stanford, of Buffalo, Associate Member of that Society, 
under the title of ‘‘ Noteson Manufacture and Properties 
of Malleable Cast Iron.”” A number of our readers have 
asked why we did not publish this paper. The regula- 
tions of the American Society of Civil Engineers pro- 
hibit publication of papers before their appearance in 
the Transactions of the Society, other than the official 
abstract given out for publication. The appearance of 
the paper in the July issue of the Transactions removes 
the restriction and we now give it nearly in full, but 
have summarized the tables so far as possible. 

If any systematic and scientific study has been made 
of malleable cast iron, the results have been very care- 
fully kept private. . . . In the hope of arousing ideas and 
discussions on this by no means simple and unimportant 
industry, the following methods and opinions are sub- 
mitted. 

Malleable cast iron is made principally from charcoal 
pig iron and a percentage of scrap or sprue sufficient to 
use the culled work, gates, runners and shrinkers that 
may result from the continued application of the pro- 
cess. After analyzing a number of kinds of pig iron the 
author was led to believe that coke pig iron might just 
as well be used as charcoal pig, and developments have 
fully justified the assumption. The main difference be- 
tween charcoal and coke pig iron is in the percentage of 
sulphur and in the cost ; but if a good quality of coke is 
used the sulphur is not high enough in the coke iron to 
affect its use. In table No. 1 are results of chemical 
analyses and of physical tests of bars made from the 
different pig irons, and upon those results the use of 
charcoal iron was discontinued when the iron in stock 
was used. 

Sprue amounts to from 20 per cent. in heats for coup- 
ler or heavy work to 40 or 50 per cent. in light carriage 
work. An addition of 4 per cent. of heavy annealed 
scrap was introduced very successfully into all charges, 
and a large accumulation of the cheap and undesirable 
iron was disposed of. As much as 18 per cent. of an- 
nealed and broken couplers was tried experimentally in 
a charge for coupler heat, and the resulting material 
was excellent as far as quality was concerned, but the 
surfaces were not smooth and gave an impression of 
pock-marks. As annealed scrap can be secured at #4 per 
ton, and asa great many will take no exception to a 
rough-looking casting if of good quality, it seems as 
though there might be a use for the viles ot broken 
couplers which a day’s ride can hardly help revealing. 

The furnaces used in melting malleable cast iron are 
cupolas and open-hearth furnaces. The open-hearth 
furnaces which the author has used are of two types, a 
straight forced draught furnace, using a good hard, 
close, bituminous coal as a fuel, with an air pressure of 4 
. ~ ea and a Siemens-Martin furnace, using oil as the 

ee 
The manipulation of the charge in the oil furnace was 

ractically the same as in the coal furnace, and the times 
tor melting and heating were also nearly the same. 
About one hour and a half was required to melt com- 
pletely 6 tons, the solid masses being shifted to hurry 
the melting. After the charge was melted, it was fre- 
quently rabbled, and the surface skimmed clean of all 
slag after the first good rabbling. Just before tapping, 
asecond skimming was made. Two tests were made 
before tapping a charge; the first to see if the iron was 
‘*high enough,” that is, to see if in the heaviest form 
into which it was to be poured the carbon would be prac- 
tically allin the combined state. The determination for 
a charge for ordinary heavy castings was made by dip- 
ping out a little of the iron and pouring a bar about 4 
in. long and 1 in. in diameter, and, after it had set, cool- 
ing it carefully in water. If cooled too rapidly, the 
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shrinkage was such that nothing could be told by the 
fracture, but if properly handled, in four minutes from 
the time of dipping out the iron, the bar could be cast, 
cooled and broken. If the iron was “high enough,” the 
fracture would be entirely white, but if not, there would 
be little spots of graphite about the size of the head of a 
small pin, and more or less numerous, depending upon 
whether the iron needed much more or little more time 
in the furnace. The second test was for fluidity, ana 
was made entirely by eye, using blue spectacles for pro 
tectiov. If thin enough, the iron was a clear white; 
but if not it had a kind of dark hue not easily described. 
If the charge was intended for car couplers or other 
very heavy work, the test bar would be larger, or about 
1%< in. in diameter. To secure thorough mixing in the 
furnace and to heat the hand ladles of the molders, 
the first ladle drawn by each molder was returned t> 
the furnace through a side trough; but, notwithstand- 
ing the precaution, the mixing was very imperfect, as 


lows a wet tumbling, in tumblers through which is 
running acurrent of water, which thoroughly cleanses 
the surfaces, and finally a dry polishing tumbling with 
pieces of leather. 

Next to iron, the most important element in malleab!e 
cast iron is carbon. A high hag agp of carbon ‘s 
necessary for fluidity ; and fluidity is of prime import- 
ance, not only that the percentage of lost molds may be 
small, but that the iron may run clean and smooth, and 
the resulting work have a perfect surface. For strength 
and malleability the unannealed castings must have no 
graphitic carbon, but the total percentage must be in 
the combined state. With a given molten iron at a 
certain temperature if the iron be poured into a mold 
of a certain section the casting will contain all of the 
carbon in the combined state and the fracture of 
the annealed specimen will be of a uniform dark fibrous 
Fb gpaser apa f the mold be of a _ smaller section 
the casting made from the same iron will show the 


tain degree of heat, can exercise a decarburizing influe- 
ence upon the castings whichit surrounds and so change 
the casting from a high carbon iron to a carbonless or 
wrought iron. The author’s opinion is that the 
packing need not be necessarily a decarburizin 

agent. but that it should be of such a pbysi- 
cal form that it will readily fill all small in- 
terstices between castings; that it should not fuse or 
slag under the temperature needed for annealing; that 
it should not adhere ewe nae to the castings or form 
into hard lumps increasing the cost of dumping and of 
tempering the packing, and that it should not be too 
expensive. The analyses and tests given in tables Nos. 2 
and 3 are evidence that good malleable cast iron is not a 
carbonless iron. An effort to anneal a brake shoe, so 
| So that the surface would be part hard and part soft, led 
; to some specially prepared pots in which black oxide of 
| manganese, clean river sand and sand mixed with a 
large proportion of ferro-cyanide of potassium, were 



















































































































































































may be judged by a reference to the first form in Table | used a agent In every case the iron wasas soft and | total percentage of carbon ascombined carbon, but there 
No, 4. malleable as it could possibly have been by any treat- | will be a surface chill, which in the annealed specimen 
, The cupola was used very advantageously in connec- | ment. - Oil was superior to coal as a fuel for the | will show as a white skin. If the mold be of a greater 
tion with the open-hearth furnace. It was used for the | annealing oven, not so much from the standpoint of | section, then the rate of cooling of the iron will be so 
= —— economy as because of its controllability and cleanliness. | slow that a part of the carbon will have time to separate 
SUMMARY OF TABLE i, COMPARING PROPERTIES OF MALLEABLE | LOw-pressure air from a Root blower: atomizes the oil | from the iron as graphitic carbon, and will show in the 
CAST-IRON MADE FROM CHARCOAL PIG IRON AND satisfactorily, and 100 gals. of oil per burner per day was 
a FKOM COKE PIG IRON. about the consumption. The temperature maintained | raBLe 5.--SHOWING VARYING PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF MAL 
en pe ee ~~ | was a bright cherry, and was controlled by the ae LEABLE CAST-IRON TEST BAKS DEPENDING 
From charcoal pig.| From coke pig. —— holes. ‘Too high a temperature wasted the UPON TIME ANNEALED. 
pots needlessly, burned the packing hard, and neither : 
ae hea s ~~~ | hastened nor improved the annealing of the iron. The | be eR ( eit vecedlfy fs 
High-| Low-| Aver- High-| Low. Aver-| time required to anneal iron varied more from the $4 Bis <4/ Sle 
est. | est. | age. | est. | est.| age. chemical composition than from the size or thickness of fal 3\2 a #8 $ Fi a 
a piace % |~ 5 = the piece, and ranged from 8 to 10 days, including the o.| sIS | 8 bo| Bis | & 
Maxim’m streugth } 46,500} 39,400] 42,916! 56,100) 41 100! 47.930 time necessary to raise the heat and cool the pots. Heat $8/ 3|° F Heat eal oS g 
per sq. in. bes il, ao Come parse - the —_ See comntion: wee should | number. ge ie aig number. E Se} 2/3 | 8 
FE PRIA ah ae Measl iT asigit = al not be completed in the fire-hole, but roperly manip- gil Feo et ae pe] Oe 
Percent. reduction.) 6.2) —1.7/ 3.83 ___ 8.1) 2-1) 4-41) nlating the chimney draft and rot gh yeti i Ey Sse By $|°8| g 
Percent.elongation, 4.6) 2.7, 3.97| 9.2/4.0 5,8] | mixed air and gas should slowly drift through the oven ae) &) eo) 2 e?| #)/ ee) & 
| | and combine as they come in contact with the red-hot = ala | = oO; | a 
=> pots. Uniformity of temperature throughout the oven ie 4% See ee ee 
lightest patterns and for patterns where a uniformly su- | is to be obtained only when the conditions are such that a 
perior metal was not of vital importance and for shapes | fuel gas is burned in all spaces in the enclosure. p ( | 42,009) 4.1) 6.0) 79 ( - ys if Ed 
in which a considerable shrinkage would not destroy all} The effect of composition on the time of annealing one - re 4 | 38,80:| 8.3} 6.01 192 
strength. The lightest patterns were placed under the | will be noticed later. A softer metal was obtained if 41,80 so} 79 1 | 42100] 4.6] 7.5 192 
cupola because the fluidity of the cupola metal was|the oven doors were allowed to remain closed for at 39,600|4.3| 5.0] 108//2/5--- 4 | arzoul 6.4) 815! 216 
greater than that of furnace metal, due to the higher | least one day after the firing was stopped, and the 40,800} 9.4! 5.0) 108 | | | ; 40.600, 7.3) 6.5) 216 
percentage of carbon which resulted from the contact of | scaling of the pots was much diminiahed. A day was 41,80") 3.5) 6.0) 18 || | 36,300} 6.0) 5.0 216 
the iron with the coke fuel. Ordinarily, if the charge is | sufficient to cool the pots with their contents to a black | 976..... 4 | 42,190) 1.0) 4.5) 108 \| pee Sal 8.5, 216 
properly introduced, the quality of the product is very | heat. Sometimes iron was packed in one large mass or poy < & 3 a iSi09 Px 30 130 
good, but at times the iron is not mixed in going down | bed, filling a part or the whole of the oven. The method 3 — os ye Fe | 44500] .. * | 120 
the cupola, and gray castings result. The high tempera- | effected a saving of pots, and cost no more in labor for 43.800] 10:7; 8.5) 1921 | 45,300) 52) 5.0] 1€8 
ture of the iron and the excessive hardness which was | packing, but was at a great disadvantage in time 800] 7.91 80] 216|| 67... 42,800) 3.4) 3.5) 168 
necessary to avoid gray iron in the heavier shapes made|required to anneal the work thoroughly in, labor, 40,500} 4.7| 6.5) 216 4,300) 43) 4.5) 168 
the shrinkage of cupola iron destructive to some forms; | unpacking and in the percentage of distorted pieces. 38,100) 6.6) 7.0) 216 | 48,900) 5.3) 40) 216 
as, for instance,a corner iron. In the cupola a much | A grade of iron requiring five days to anneal if packed 39,800) 2.9) 6.5) 216 7. be hy: an 
larger percentage of sprue could be used than in the] in pots, would require seven days if packed ina bed. <A ee 13) 8.5 72 | \ 56°900/ 0:8; 4.0] 120 
furnace, because of the recarburizing tendency of | per pound estimate of the puctastive cost otf annealing 42.90) ry iw: 72 { 55.400| 4.2) 5.0] 120 
: as SS SS nT 50,400 3.0| 5.5] 120 56,100) 2.7! 80) 120 
49,1°0) 35) 5.0) 120 59,610} 5.3 4.0) 168 
SUMMARY_OF TABLES 2 AND 3 SHOWING CHEMICAL COMPOSITION (UNANNEALED AND ANNEALED) AND PHYSICAL PROPERTIES ,6°0| 4.8) 4,5] 120// 361... &8,100! 3.5 5.0} 168 
OF MALLKABLE CéS'-1RON. 11 48,800} 4,2} 5.0| 120 52,100/ 1.6, 2.0) 168 
: “4 46,900| 46) 6.0] 192 | 51,800) 5.1) 5.0) 226 
| | | . 47,70) 3.5] 5.5| 192 52.810] 4.1] 3:5] .16 
| = Loss|} Maximum |Per cent.|Per cent.| Hours | 46,000} 6.1) 4.5} 192 \ | 59,300) 3.7: 4,4) 216 
Unannealed or an- | Total C.C./G.C.|Mn.} Si. | P. Ss. of strength | reduc- | elonga- | an- 44.500! 5.7| 5.5] 192 (| 50,70} 5.9 8.0! 120 
nealed. carbon. car-| persquare | tion. tion. |nealed. 47.400] 8.6| 7.0] 216 52,600; 65 7.5| 120 
| bon. inch. 47,300] 12.6} 7.0] 216 | ye el He 18 
. era ‘ aa re | \ | 47,300) 5.3) 65) 216 5 0 | 
MIO sainnasavacs: sos 3.14 2.93 | 0.z1 | 0.26 | 0.64 | 0 181) 0.046 | % 58.0: Pe 
average...) { Br cniod. 2770072. 2:45 | 0.23 | 2°22 | 0:26 | 0.61 | 0.181, 0 o46 f| 9 89 — 49.100 [ a | = - (oso Sol eel ellen ‘| doo 53! Sul tee 
| | a j 42'800} 28) 65| 79 | | 46,750 5.1) 5.C| 216 
Nore.—he above test bars were all rectangular in section. pat aaa ri - a = t S00 Hy Py: = 
Sa call 304 | 285 | 0.19 | 0.21 | 0.73 | 0.154! 0.050 Se oe eee | | 
oh og en Med 2 85 | 0. ? 2 Rie | 154) 0.08 0.38 49.810 6.23 6.61 108 
rage... . 5 9 6 "9 5 . . . - 
Avera Peal Keawcerninen 2.66 | 0.31 | 2.35 0.21 | 0.72 | 0.153) 0.05 } Nore.— Where the percentage of reduction or clongation 
are not given the specimen broke in the shoulder. 





Nore.— The above test bars were all cylindrical in section. 


TABLE 4.—SHOWING VARIATION IN CHEMICAL COMPOSITION AND PHYSICAL PROPERTIKS OF 1RON TAPPED FROM THE SAME 
HEAT BUT AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 





Bars 278 were poured from acupola heat charged for light 
work, and showed gray in fracture before annealing. 











fractured unannealed casting as scattered spots of gra- 
phite ahout as large asthe head of a small pin, the 
number of spots increasing with the section of the cast- 
ing. The above three castings if annealed, will show 


























| | Maximum the following physical properties: The first will have an 

Unannesled or |q o, |@. ¢.] Mn.| Si P Ss. strength Percent. | Percent. | Hours. Renacia ultimate strength of from 42,000 to 46,000 lbs., and will 
annealed, aa ies of (i per reduction. en annealed. . stretch and reduce about 6 per cent., and may be con- 
re | sidered a most desirable iron. The second will show in 

a = —|- aaah aa a ae fracture a white nt ieguenggen Pp meray ee in oo 

the section is lighter, with a blac rous center; the 

40.200 3.8 4.0 1°8_|Poured from first | °4,° at 5s 

Co ee ee 2.98 | 0.18 | 0.21 | 0.88 | 0.152 | 0.091 ( eee her Oe “ ladle drawn from | Ultimate strength will be about 52,000 Ibs., and the 
Annealed..... .... | 0.38 | 2.41 | 0.21 | 0.80 | 0.156 | 0.091 } 39,400 3.4 4.0 heat. stretch and elongation about 3.5 per cent.; if the section 
, | \ 38,700 4.8 4.5 ie is - light that wo — a - = oe the — 

( 42 109 4.4 4.0 | i Poured from mid-| will be very malleable and tough. The third casting 

a ee | 3.18 | 0.13 | 0.21 | 0.62 | 0.153 | 0.097) 42,700 2.9 5.0 we dle ladle drawn | will be little better than gray iron, with a strength of 
Annealed.........- | 0.08 | 2.17 | 0.22 | 0.64 | 0.151 was | eof -. 4 o, from heat. from 25,000 to 35,000 lbs., depending upon the percentage 
| ( 47.600 5.8 rs “ Paukcaveronmlast of =, in — —r iron, and with practically 

3 , eee] 2.64 | 0.15 | 0.22 0.173 | 0.099 50.700 4.5 5.5 “ 1 no stretc or elongation. : 
ya EE 0:39 1:96 | 0:32 0.68 0.165 | 0'100 47,800 5.5 3. “ ee from | "In tables Nos. 2.3 and 5, all specimens are examples of 
| | 51,990 57 5.5 ae iron included between the limits of the first and second 
| cases cited above. 











From the nature of the material the test bars could 





1 | 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF SKIN AND OF INTERIOR OF AN AN-| | 
NEALED SPECIMEN. 








oa : : , = 
Sam se taken| ,olaca Se | | qg | Hours 
pat C. C/G, € .|Mn.| Si, | P. | | annealed 
Skin .. ...... 0 61 | 0.73 | 0.15 | 0.65 | 0.154 0.116| 120 | 
Interior .. ..| 0.02 | 3.49 | 0.14 | 0.63 | 0.158 | 0.113 | 120 
| ‘ 








the fuel. A high percentage of carbon in the iron 
is necessary for fluidity and clean castings, and 
on the hearth the bath loses rather than gains carbon. 
Coke was used for fuel, and a small quantity of oyster 
shells or lime served to clean the iron and keep the 
cupola free from slag. About one-third of a pound of 
coke was used in melting 1 1b. of iron. ; 

After chipping and sorting, the iron was taken to the 
packing-room where it was packed in pots for the an- 
nealing process. In order to avoid distortion or crooked 
work, and to get as much as possible in a pot, consider- 
able care had to be exercised in the packing. Although 
tie pots were jarred, and the packing consolidated as 
much as possible, there was always a further settling as 
the result of the heat in the annealing oven, and sucha 
shape asa rim band for a buggy wheel, if placed with 
its axis horizontal would be flattened to an elliptical 
form ; whereas if packed with its axis vertical, the band 
would settle with the packing and would not be dis- 





packing, everything considered. 

According to all accounts of the manufacture of malle- 
able cast iron which the author has been able 
packing must be an oxide 
which, because of its chemical composition, with 


NoTe.—Secord specimen in table broke in shoulder. 


rich blue color which is 
and is entirely lost in 

the last step in the process for making malleable cast 
iron. 
torted. Clean, heavy forge scales seem to make the best | pends the details of the final process. 
appearance is of little importance, a rou 
a short time is sufficient. For 

] to find, the | buggy trimmings, which are 

ofiron scale or some compound | tions and are sometimes tinned, 
a cer-| treatment isnecessary. After the rough tumbling fol- 





not with justice be dressed. In the second form of Table 
No. 4 are given analysesof the skin and of the interior 
of a test bar showing the difference to be oue of carbon 

In the third form in the same table are given the physica. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIKS OF 0.8 IN SPECIMENS—SKIN REMOVED. 


























Days Reduced Max. Per Per pir of the interior of test bars of two differentl 
annealed.| Giam. Of |3trength per| cent. cent. eats, the samples from the same heats differing only in 
test bar. sq. in. | reduction. elongation. | time annealed; tests of untooled bars corresponding 

: | “aT om “> can in ahaa with the above may be seen in Table No. 5. The thick- 

9 | 643 | 41°50 ‘win ty er, 5 ness of the skin of the test bars averaged about ,'; in. | 

5 | 646 39,500 4.3 45 The chemical action in the furnace seems to be pri- 

7 657 | 41,200 21 3.0 marily the combining of the graphitic carbon of the 

9 649 | 37,60 3.3 3.5 charge with the iron, a combination made possible in 

- ——— the fused mass by the temperature; and secondarily a 
ge EE Din RIS ah small burning out of carbon and slagging out of sili- 
iron, based on an oven heated by two oil burners, and!con and manganese. The secret of mixing isin using 
material containing combined and graphitic carbon in 


with a capacity of 30 pots, each loaded with 800 Ibs. of 


iron, is as follows: such eeaperkions that at the. peaperatees aoe 

I ing adapted for pouring the graphitic car on shall al 
roe Ea geen ‘a5°°"""| have combined with the iron... . ‘The defini- 
Fuel ‘including air for atomizing ‘aud’ attend- tion might be given for malleable cast iron that it 


r for atomizing aud attend- | note oa 
aie & — : |is essentially a mixture of metallic iron and graphitic 


<7 


ance) 


AM DON ANIOADING OVON a 5.05050 50:00: wales inc snintaenceeee 10025 | carbon, the carbon being in finely divided or atom‘c 
Labor dumping po!s and picking out the iron...... ui04 “* | particles and the iron being the matrix for these 
— tempering and handliog packing .. ........ 0083 a | particles. Gray iron differs from malleable cast iron in 
Scale tor packing.........-.. pene .«. | that the carbon, instead of being in atomic particles, is 
Pee a TE RRO Te eae tae att ges See | in crystals, and these crystals cut the iron structure 

Nelieeciu 5 tee ecel ental ome 2500 cent, and inake it discontinuous. In malleable cast iron the 
continuous cellular iron structure is responsible for the 


After being vnnealed the freshly dumped iron has a/| strength of the product and its malleability and duc- 
pee given bya thin scale, | tility are limited by the non-deformable particles of 
the tumbling, which constitutes | graphite which occupy the cells. The process of making 
malleable cast iron is then first to make the hard brittle 
carbide of iron which is a stable compound at ordinary 
temperature. This step is possible because of the 
affinity of iron for carbon at high temperatures and the 
inabilty of the carbon to separate from the iron in the 
limited time required for the compound to cool in 
molds; and secondly, to change the carbon from the 
combined to the graphitic state by annealing. This step 


Upon the use which is to be made of the iron de- 
For shapes where 
( gh tumbling for 
ieces such as handles and 
aced in conspicuous posi- 
or nickel-plated, a further 
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is possible because of the inability of the iron to hold 
carbon in combination if the compound is slowly cooled 
from a high to a low temperature. > 

Shrinkage isa function of casting temperature, and 
the nearer the iron is to the gray state and yet shows no 
graphite in fracture, the less will be the shrinkage. The 
normal shrinkage of hard iron is very nearly ‘4 in. to 
the foot, and there is an expansion of about } in. to the 
foot as the effect of the annealing process, so that the 
net shrinkage is about Kin. to the foot, or about the 
same as for gray iron. Inasmuch as shrinkage depends 
upon the condition of the carbon, and the condition of 
the carbon depends upon the section of the molds, and 
because abnormal shrinkage is so undesirable, the neces- 
sity arises for different mixtures for different patterns. 
The shrinkage of cupola iron prohibits its use for a great 
many shapes, because of the imperfect mixing that 
necessarily characterizes cupola melting and because of 
the factor of safety required in the charge to be sure of 
avoiding gray iron in the castings. 

After carbon, sulphur is the next important element 
in malleable cast iron. Sulphur tends to hold the carbon 
in combination with theiron and gives a stronger pro- 
duct because of the semi-steel which it produces. Sul- 
phur is undesirable because of the hindrance it offers to 
annealing. The shapes ordinarily made by this process 
need not have great strength, but it is desirable that they 
be soft and capable of bending, and that the time of 
manufacture ant cost be as low as possible. To 
show how sulphur affects the time necessary to 
anneal, couplers which analyzed about 0.040% in sulphur 
and in which were sections about 114 in. thick, were 
thoroughly annealed in 3!¢ days, while iron bands for 
buggy wheels, which were no more than ,’; in. thick and 
analyzed about 0.150% in sulphur, were invariably hard if 
given less than five days. If a is carried as high 
as 0.200%, enough carbon is retained in the combined state 
to give to fractures a uniform crystalline appearance, 
and the method is employed to make aso-called hard or 
special steel. This product 
in ordinary sections does not 
anneul in fess than nine days. 
Special pains should be 
taken when buying coke 
for cupola melting to get a 





appreciated. As there were so irr f bars in those sets, 
several ladles of iron were uired to pour them, and 
being drawn by one man they differed widely, and, 
therefore, the analyses are not reliable. Carbon, how- 
ever, seems to be little affected, either in total percentage 
or combined carbon, and the other impurities are not 
affected at all. 

The difference in the average percentage of lossof car- 
bon in Tables Nos. 2 and8 may reasonably be attributed to 
the difference in the form of the test bars in the two tables. 
In Table No. 2 the bars were rectangular and the aver- 
age loss of carbon is over 50 per cent. more than for the 
cylindrical bars in Table No. 3. To get the drillings a 
#;-in. drill was used and was entered into the bar in both 
cases till it became fouled in the skin on the other side 
of the bar. Allowing the skin to be ;4-in. thick, in the 
rectangular bar, ,°;-in. of center was added to the drilled 
sample and ;;-in. of skin, while in the cylindrical bars 
1}-in. of center was taken and ,};-in. of skin. From the 
second form in Table No. 4 the skin is seen to be much 
lower in tetal carbon than the interior and higher in 
combined carbon, and making allowance for the differ- 
ence the real loss of carbon for the two tables is found to 
be nearly thesame. . . . 

The author acknowledges obligation to the New Jersey 
Steel and Iron pe ees of Trenton, N.J., and to Prof. 
J. B. Johnson, of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
for the use of testing machines for making the physical 
tests recorded in the accompanying tables. 








Mr. E. F. C. Davis. 
| 


We briefly recorded last week the tragic death of Mr. | 
E. F. C. Davis, President of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and General Manager of the C. W. 
Hunt Company. Mr. Davis was born at Chestertown, 
Md., in 1847. He was educated at Washington College, | 








| chanical Engineers. 


The Tests of Fire-Proofing Materials. 





Arrangements have finally been made for making fire 
tests of structural material and fire-proofing materals, 
on the lines more or less talked about for some months 
and in accordance with suggestions and plans originally 
made, we believe, by Mr. H. de B. Parsons. The Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers declined to take 
the matter up and pay the expense as a society, for 
reasons which seem to be sufficient. Arrangements 
have been made, however, for securing money enough 
to warrant beginning, the insurance companies ard 
various individuals having made considerable subscrip- 
tions, the Carnegie Steel Company having agreed to give 
allthe iron and steel required and the Continental Iron 
Works having arranged to give the ground necessary for 
the erection of the furnaces. 

A committee has been selected by the fire insurance 
companies, the architects and the engineers. This com- 
mittee is composed of Mr. 8S. A. Reed, representing the 
Tariff Association of New York; Mr.G. L. Heins, of 
Heins & La Farge, representing the Architectural 
League, of New York, and Mr. H. de B. Parsonsand Mr. 
Thos. F. Rowland, Jr., of the American Society of Me- 
The committee acts entirely with- 
out compensation. Subscriptions will not be accepted 
from manufacturers of fire-proofing material but it is 
expected that such manufacturers will be glad to send 
samples of their materials for testing and they will be 
asked to pay the cost of erecting and removing their ma- 
terials. The committee will 
be glad to. get subscriptions 
from engineers, architects, 
builders and others who are 
interested in the work. 





coke low in sulphur, as the i 
iron coming in cuntact with | 
the fuel picks up sulphur, 
and delay in the annealing 
process, with the accom- 
panying wastes, is the result. 

The bars used for making 
the physical tests given in 
this paper were of two dif- 
ferent kinds, For all heats 
bearing a number less than 
361, the test bars were cast 
rectangular in section, 2 in. 
long between shoulders, and 
approximately 1 in. thick 
and *4 in. wide, and as shown 
in Fig. 4. 

It being very unusual to 
machine any form made of 
malleable cast iron, it would 
have been unfair to prepare 
tue test bars by filing or 
dressing, as such treatment 
would have r:moved the 
strongest poriion, the skin; 
anda tool, no matter how 
sharp, tends to drag the 
metal and so leave small 
scratches or furrows, which 
offer beginning places for 
breaking. An undressed cast 
form is necessarily irregular, 
and this irregularity, in- 
creased by the draft of the 
pattern, made the measure- 
ment of the original area 
and of the fractured area 
rather unsatisfactory work, 
and, that the error might be 
 ahapged eliminated, several 
pars were broken of each 
kind and the results aver- 
aged. With the idea that a 
cylinder can be cast more 
perfectly than a_rectaugle 
and that in a cylinder the 








The building of the plant 
has already begun. A gas 
producer will be erected to 
supply fuel gas, which will 
be arranged to receive a 
spray of pe‘roleum in case 
higher temperatures are 
wanted than can be got from 
burning the gasalone. Fur- 
naces will be built for test- 
ing full-size columns and in 
these furnaces floors will be 
erected of the materials fur- 
nished. The furnaces will 
have a foundation substan 
tial enough to provide for the 
hydraulic cylinder for bring- 
ing pressure on the columns 
tested and will carry the gas 
pipes. On these founda- 
tions a room will be built of 
the materials to be tested 
and in this room will be 
placed the column undergo- 
ing test, insalated by means 
of the fire-proofing which is 
to be tested. Outside the 
walls of the test chamber will 
be piled various materials, 
more or less combustible. 
Then the heat will be ap- 
plied, and at the same time 
the column will be loaded by 
hydraulic pressure and the 
floor arches will be loaded by 








shrinkage is not so damaging 
as ina rectangle, the form of 
the test bar was changed, and 
beginning with specimen 
No. 361,a bar 2 in. between 
shoulders and }3 in. in diam- 
eter was used. In the first 
set of bars the unannealed 
sample was obtained from 
the part marked A in the sketch, and was taken 
from the same bar, which was afterward drilled 
in the flat part for the annealed sample. For 
the cylindrical specimens, one of the annealed bars was 
broken and the sample taken from the portion {j in. in 
diameter, and the annealed specimen was taken from 
near the fracture of one of the tested birs. In every case 
more weight should be given to elongation than to re- 


Ay = ae ; 
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duction of area, because of difficulties in determining 
the exact areas for‘computing the latter. With the ex- 
ception of one case, specially tabulated in Table No. 2, 
and the heats tabulated in Table No. 5, the bars compos- 
ing the sets were cast from the same ladle of iron, drawn 
about the middle ladle of the heat. All test bars re- 
ceived the same treatment in the annealing oven as far 
as position in the annealing pots and location in the 
oven were concerned. ; 

The results obtained are not sufficiently numerous and 
uniform to warrant any general conclusions regarding 
the effect of manganese and phosphorus further than to 
say that phosphorus seems to be a very passive element 
and anything but the bugbear which 1t is tosteel. A 
limited period of anneal, Hs ing from the results in 
table No. 5, might be considered as giving better results 
than an indefinitely longer one, both as regards strength 
and malleability. There — no sure way of telling 
whether bars were thorough y annealed and yet not 
weakened by over anneal, makes the physical results 
given a little uncertain as representing an iron corres- 
ponding to the analyses accompanying the results, and 
only by averages of many tests can the truth be known. 

‘he chemical composition of specimens in Table No. 5 
are not given, as at the time those bars were cast, the im- 

ortance of pouring all the bars in one set from one ladle, 











in order to have them of the same composition, was not 


The Late E. F. C. Davis. 


President American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Maryland, having been graduated in 1866. His parents 
intended him forthe profession of law, but he hada 
strong natural preference for mechanical matters, and 
was so resolute in his determination to become an engi- 
neer that he finally secured the consent of his parents to 
his making an effort in that direction. He went to Phil- 
adelphia and entered the employ of Brinton & Hender- 
son, hydraulic engineers, as an apprentice, where he 
learned the arts of machinist and draughtsman. At the 
end of his apprenticeship he was employed by Messrs. 
Hoy, Kennedy & Co., of Newcastle, Del., later of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. After several years with this firm he went as 
draughtsman with the Pottsville Iron & Steel Co., and 
later became draughtsman and assistant to Mr. §. D. 
Whiting, Superintendent of the Colliery Iron Works at 
Pottsville, Pa. 

In 1878 Mr. Davis entered the service of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. asmechanical draughts- 
man. A year later, that is, at the age of 32, he was made 
Superintendent of the company’s shops at Pottsville. 
These shops were then being established for building and 
repairing mining machinery. The work of organizing 
this establishment fell principally upon Mr. Davis. {in 
1887 he became Mechanical Engineer for the company, 
which position he resigned in 1890 to become General 
Manager of the Richmond Locomotive and Machine 
Works. This position he gave up last spring to take the 
position which he hetd at the time of his death. 

Mr. Davis was a man who had won the personal regard 
of a great many of the best mechanical engineers of the 
country and who had before him the promise of a very 





useful_and influential future. 
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dead weight. The temper- 
ature measured as accu- 
rately as possible (and it is 
hoped very accurate meas- 
urements can be made), and 
the results on the loaded 
column, on the material of 
floors and walls and on the combustible material placed 
outside the walls will be observed. 

There is no question that a series of experiments made 
by such a committee, with sufficient means at their 
command, will be of the greatest value to engineers, 
architects and builders, and of no less value to the insur- 
ance companies. They will give a body of precise infor- 
mation where now most design is guessing and multiply- 
ing by 2 or 3, or 5 or 6. It will be a pity if the committee 
is hampered for want of funds, and any one who wants to 
help in carrying on this very useful work can do so by 
sending a check to any member of the committee whom 
he knows, or to the officers of either one of the associations 
mentioned, or to Mr. H. de B. Parsons, Room 106, 22 
William street, New York City. 








Railroad Track Melted by a Stray Electric Current. 


On Sunday, July 28, a rail in the track of the Walpole 
& Wrentham line of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, at North Attleboro, Mass., was melted by an 
electric current, so badly as to materially impair its 
strength, andif the accident had not been seasonably 
discovered a derailment might haye ensued. The place 
where the damage occurred was on the iron bridge over 
Mount Hope street and the current strayed from the 
trolley wire of a street railroad running beneath the 
bridge, in consequence of the breaking of an insulator. 

In the accompanying illustrations, Fig. 1 shows the 
appearance of a piece of the rail after it was taken out 
and Fig. 2 shows the bridge. This structure is so low 
that the trolley wire could not be carried under it. The 
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and there anchored to the girders, and the cars are run 
under the bridge by their own momentum. When an 
electric car reaches the bridge, the conductor releases 
the trolley pole from the wire and holds the pole down 
until he reaches the opposite side of the bridge, when he 
again allows the pole to engage the wire. The triangu- 
lar piece of metal, shown in sketch at D, has its side edges 
bent down, forming flanges which serve as guides and 
enable the conductor toreadily catch the wire. This piece 
isattached to the iron girder by three wires, each wire hav- 
inga glass insulator about midway. One of these insula- 
tors, U, became broken, probably by the trolley pole st1ik- 
ing it as it was raised after passing under the bridge, and 
allowed the electric current to escape to the bridge girder, 
charging the bridge. The current reached the track at 

















Fig 1,—Rail Accidentally Melted by Electric Current. 


the point marked A, having traversed the main girder, 
which is 4 ft. deep, to the transverse truss B, Rain had 
fallen on Saturday night, and there probably was a little 
dirt, mixed with cinders, between the rails and the trans- 
verse bridge truss, the top of which is about three-quar- 
ters of an inch below the base of the rail. This probably 
caused an arg between the truss beam and the base of the 
rail. The escape was discovered a few minutes before the 
arrival of the morning passenger train, so that the en- 
gineman had ample notice of the danger, although the 
reporters say that he was startled by seeing a blue flame. 
The molten metal fell to the street below. 

If the accident had occurred in the night time, when 

it would not have been so readily discovered, it is prob- 
able that the track would have been broken, and a de- 
railment at a particularly dangerous place would have 
been possible. Again, if it had occurred on a week day, 
when trackmen and other employees are around the 
track, the men would doubtless have been endangered 
by the stray current. 
[|Superintendent McAlpine, from whom we have re- 
ceived these particulars, found ‘that the rail had been 
melted to such an extent that at one point the base was 
only 2 in. wide. 





Recent Advances in Iron and Steel Prices. 





The Jron Age, on Aug. 8, printed two interesting dia- 
grams of the recent rise in the prices of iron and steel, 
which we reproduce. 

The upward rush began in May and has characterized 





both crude and finished material, although Southern 
iron has not yet risen in proportion to Bessemer steel. , 
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Fluctuations in Prices of Beams, Plates, Bars, Wire 
Nails and Cut Nails at Mill, in Cents per Pound. 
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Billets have also lagged behind the Bessemer pig. Large | gesses 
associations have controlled the rise in nails, while that of 1 


in tank plates and beams was due to the rapid expansion | 
of the demand and advanced cost of manufacture. The | 
diagram for finished material is based upon Pittsburgh 
prices for beams, tank plate and common iron bars and 
upon mill{quotations for cut and wire nails. 


Trolley Competition in Connecticut. | 





In the August number of the Engineering Magazine 
appears an excellent article by Mr. Clarence Deming 
entitled ‘‘The Trolley in Competition with the Rail- 
roads.”” As Mr. Deming lives in New Haven and has 
for years watched carefully the railroads of Connecticut, 
and is in pretty close touch with the ‘‘Consolidated”’ 
people, his article is particularly valuable with regard 
to the conditions in Connecticut, to which state he con- 








certain cases for damages; (6) the word “street” to in- 
clude bridges; (7) registration of all bonds with the state 
comptroller, and bonding to be limited to three-quarters 
the cost of construction and equipment, this clause, how- 
ever, allowing special charters to override the bonding 
safeguard, and thus giving rise to dangers which have 
been realized; (8)compulsory exchange of traffic under 
orders of the courts; and (9) annual returns to the State 
Railroad Commission. By a statutory flaw, however, 
returns were ordered on Oct. 1 of each year up to and 
including the day before. This has essentially nullified 
the provision of the statute for returns and made a 
travesty of many of such returns as have been handed 
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Fig. 2.—Bridge at North Attleboro, Mass. 


fines himself. Connecticut offers a more attractive field 
for electric railroads than any other state in the Union, 
unless it may be New Jersey. Eighteen cities contain 
not less than 65 per cent. of the population; three coun- 
ties—New Haven, Hartford and Fairfield-—include about 
68 per cent. of the total population. The maximum dis- 
tance from any Connecticut city to the nearest city is 23 
miles by rail, while various cities merge into each other. | 
What follows is quoted literally from Mr. Deming’s 
paper, but we have undertaken to give only some of the 
salient features and not to reprint it in full: | 
The obstacles to the trolley in the state have been tswo- | 
fold: First, that tenacity of property rights so mark d in 
New England communities, and revealed in Connecticut, | 
not so much in the cities, as in the opposition to the} 
surrender of the highways outside of them; second, and | 
of much greater moment, the resistance of the steam- 
railroad corporations, which own or control properties 
representing not less than $200,000,000 at present market 
values. eas 
A large number of new projects awaited the authority 
of the legislature of 1891- so many that, when the parti- 
san deadlock which made the session a blank began in 
that year, it was predicted freely that the electrical in- 
terests would force a settlement. But no settlement 
was made, and the effect of the legislative hiatus of 
two years was to mass new enterprises for the next gen- 
eral assembly—that of 1893—on which they descended in 
a flood. They were resisted stoutly by the steam com- 
panies, but, by alliance with the “‘granger’”’ element in 
the lower House, won avictory—on a question of the 
powers of the Railroad Commission over new trolley pro- 
nthe forced, as acompromise, the general electric 
aw now on the statute-books o. the state. Its most 
salient provisions are: (1) local control—by mayors 





and common councils in cities, wardens and _ bur-' 
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Fluctuations in Bessemer Pig at Pittsburgh, No. 1 Southern 
Foundry at Cincinnati, ani 3 x 4 inch Billets, Pittsburgh. 


in boroughs, and selectmen in towns—, 
ayout, track, speed and equipment of electric roads; | 


| 


) compulsory maintenance by the company of the 
street between tracks and of 2 ft. on each side; (3) right 
to carry both passengers and freight on approval of the 
Superior Court; (4) parallels of steam roads to be amena- 
ble to the same jurisdiction—with power of appeal on 
questions of law to the Supreme Court; (5) towns, cities 
and boroughs, as well as the companies, to be liable in 


~ 


in; and in consequence there are now few trustworthy 
official statistics of Connecticut street railroads and no 


| official compilations 


The legislature of 1889 passed a bill which prohibited 
grade-crossings of steam railroads by horse, cable and 
electric roads. But in the next working legislature of 
1893—the deadlock having intervened—the electric com- 
panies secured a modification of the law, so as to legalize 


those crossings, if approved by the Railroad Commis- 


sion. That body, which, from the first, had opposed the 
crossings, while allowing them in some cases, took a 
rather resistive attitude. Then a long and sharp legal 
contest ensued over the question of the right of electric 
companies which by charter had been granted the spe- 
cial privilege to cross at grade to override the general 
law. In the test case—ihat of the Bridgeport Traction 
Company against the Consolidated Company, involving 
a very dangerous grade crossing at Bridgeport—the lat 
ter corporation won in the lower court, but, by a di- 
vided bench of three judges to two, was defeated on ap- 
peal, one of the eye raised being the priority in time 
of operation of the charters as against the general stat- 
ute. Meanwhile great popular opposition had arisen 
against grade-crossings of steam and electric roads, and 
at the end there was a kind of race between the legislat- 
ure and the Traction Company, which needed the court’s 
final order before laying its rails. The legislature won; 
a terse bill absolutely prohibiting grade crossings was 
literally “railroaded” through the general assembly, 
and is the law to-day. Though popular and justified, 
the new statute favors plainly the steam companies 
with their established lines, and it is predicted that 
in certain cases, by laying short spur tracks from their 
lines, they may be able to pervert to their own vantage 
as against trolley parallels the benefits derived from the 
new prohibitory statute. 

While, owing chiefly to the legislative deadlock, the 
— of active electrical expansion has spanned but a 
ittle more than 29 months, the statistics of growth are 
impressive. In January of 1893 there was in singletrack 
a total of 147 miles (approximately) of street railroad in 
the state, of which about 81 miles were operated by 
horse power and 66 miles by electricity. There are now 
about 289.0 miles, of which all but two short roads with 
some 5 miles of track are electrically equipped. . . . 

Actual investment in street-railway properties of the 
state it is impossible to compute. The latest statements 
of the corporations show roughly an issued capital stock 
of $8,566,000, and bonded debt of about $6,662,000. But, 
owing to stock inflation, the actual investment is far 
beiow the total ($15,228,000) of the two. The old roads, 
when electrically equipped, have shown the wonted 
increase of business. For example, one important 
line, on an increase of mileage of 57 per cent. 
returns for 1894 (electric) over 1893 (horse) a gain 
of 72 per cent. in gross earnings; another line, of 
about 12.5 miles, shows, with an increased mileage of 14 
per cent., a gain of 81 per cent. in 1895 (electric) over 1894 
(horse); while a small road shows for the same years a 
gain of more than 100 per cent. for electricity, with an 
increased mileage of but 29 per cent. 

The figures for total mileage in the state show about 
97 per cent. increase in single-track miles within the 

eriod of 29months. In January of 1893 there were 22 

listinct_ street railroad corporations operating their 
lines. There are now not more than 24, although single- 
track mileage has increased 97 per cent., showing the 
swift process of both extension and absorption which 
has followed the introduction of the trolley. The in- 
crease in not a few cases has been too speculative. New 
roads too often have been built, crudely and _ crudely 
equipped, ‘financed’? on bonds under ‘special” char- 
ters,while the stock has been held with partial or even no 
payments at all, and to a degree the first impacts of the 
trolley, under the auspices of foreign:capital, have dupli- 
cated the kiting epoch of steam railroad building brought 
to so disastrous a climax in 1873. Tothese reasons for 
financial and popular criticism have been added the 
hawking of charters and a tendency to “grab” streets, 
to invade municipal politics, and to tamper with city 
councils. . . . 

_ Of “ projected” trolley roads—using the quoted word 
in its most ample sense, from actual layout to specula- 
tive hope—there are about forty-one enterprises in the 
state reaching over some 381 miles of single track, some 
of them extensions. A good many of them have been 
smitten hard in the present legislature, but a system 
which contemplates a new mileage about 32 per cent. 
larger than that of all the street railroads already built 
in the state can be pruned much and still be portentous. 
In view of its size and ambitions, perhaps the organized 
resistance of the steam companies in the lobby and their 
sway over the legislature, while revolting to the ideals 
of » acai citizenship, have not been unmixed 
evils. 

The effect of trolley roads in the state as parallels of 
the steam lines is a subject upon which clearer light is 
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thrown than on some other phases of the steam-trolley 
problem. Counsel of the Consolidated road has pre- 
sented at a committee hearing in Hartford the annexed 
figures of loss in number of passengers for the two pe- 
riods of six months each, ended with February of 1894 
and February of 1895, to show the effect of paraliel com- 
petition up to that time, 

Between Bridgeport and Fairfield (5.1 miles), for De- 


1 pian ile Saale 








Renewing Old Steel Rails. 


In the Railroad Gazette of Aug. 2 appeared a descrip- 
| tion of the plant of the Pioneer Rail Renewing Com- 
| pany, of Chicago. We have received futher information 
| about the work of the company. 

The first lot of rails re-rolled was 200 tons of rather 











Fig. 1.—Moran Flexible Steam Joint between Engine and Tender on the Pennsylvania. 


cember, January and February of the two years, the 
following figures were also supplied: 








Per 
1891. 1885. Decrease. cent. 
December... .6..0s0076 5,224 3.598 1,626 3113 
MUTE v5. Kc Ss.esisemase 601 977 3,624 +1877 
February. ........ «ee 3,940 9u3 3,027 7709 
j | | Ee errs 13,765 5,478 8,287 -6605 


Between Danbury and Bethel (3 miles) the following 
were the returns for two months: 








Per 
1894. 1895. Decrease. cent. 
TAMAR eos ccc cn stavas 4,688 2,906 1,792 +38 
POREURLY «.. ccccccces 7,251 1,401 5,850 - 8667 
MOORE 5. vacccncess 11,949 4,307 7,642 -6100 


The whole number of passengers for the stgted periods 
of 1894 in the foregoing tables was 268.714 on about 55 
miles (allowing for duplications) of the Consolidated 
road, and the decrease due to about the same total dis- 
tance of trolley parallels was 146,301, ora little more 
than 54 per cent. Carrying out the ratios so as to obtain 
a full year’s computation, the loss of the Consolidated 
Company would be represented by 339,744 passengers. 
The figures look large, but are not so impressive when 
reduced to dollars in the table following, where the 
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J 
Fig. 4 
liberal estimate is made of 244 cents loss per passenger 
per mile: 
Loss for 
the year. 
Bridgeport and Stratford..... Pore ote Eee Ore ee ecccee Gayaid 
New Haven Oe NMG MERMONR oe sisin-ciets <niciclednndvusainacacade 171 
New Haven ‘* Bast Haven.............scesee ccccses 922 
Meriden Oe TE nin oles de vigcian sob aes tae eeunednes 1,453 
Hartford 86) PP PER e da dstedecsn ose cnncsoues saene 401 
Cie Cee WII cn cc ceecccvne- cceveacceeaieuiee 3,603 
Naugatuck “ 9,589 
New Haven “ F 
Bridgeport ‘* Southport.............---seeeee meseeacuces 1,523 
Meriden Se II coc vaca) wescasenwseaaet xancs 2,616 
Sa, Nowwalk “* TOWGVUOH. ......0 ccccsccsccsesecccessvass 1,114 
Go, Norwalk “ WiIdhnauG...... <6.cc0 cccsavewsdeserses ee 
Derby © ANGONIA....00ccescccccessecccccccoscessccs 23 
Birmingham “ Ansonia..... 1... 0 1... ceeeee cece eens eee 148 
Me 9 IG oy ons Son segise cnasien coisdedsecadns 3,803 
Danbury ew EEG alors sian alee nnaees ddd wewennadaene 094 
DOMME 55 ck cgndasedosetaccetscessicdertibendnssacwiies $32,451 
(Continued on page 548.) 










badly worn rails from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. The heights, weights, etc., of these rails were as 
follows : 


Weight before Weight after 
Height. Original weight. rolling. rolling. 
In. Lbs. per yard. Lbs. per yard.- Lbs, per yard. 
4 60 57 53 
4% 60 58 54 
4%4 56 54 52 


Of the 60-lb., 4-in. rails there were 5,742 lineal feet, 
among which were two rails, which were scrapped, as 
nothing could be done tothem. There were delivered 
back to the railroad company 5,916 ft. of rail, all of 
which were perfect except five, which were too badly 
flange worn to fill out. The result of the inspection was: 


OOD BOT oi nk dn ciicccnncceceeucuceus oees sea: 93.151 Per cent. 
UME CEs c ck cenceneeccctievaces ecccaede « og * = 
Scrap Ga eeneceedececeesade addi ends Seuaee 5117 °° 
WeeGEe DF ORIDACIOO ec. - 555 66s: cccceciend: ceccicone aa.“ 

Ned dansvanckvacecdlssi wakes Wasnaume 8 100-000 


It will be seen that while oniy 93.151 per cent. by weight 





of perfect rails was returned to the railroad company 
yet the percentageby length returned was 103.13, and the | 
average loss of weight per yard was only 3.33 lbs. or 5.3 
percent. These rails will be relaid on one of the branch | 
lines. | 
Since then 500 tons more of rails have been re-rolled for | 
the same company. These were 4'¢ in. high, weighing | 
originally 67 lbs. per yard. The weight before rolling | 
was 66 lbs., and afterwards, 60 lbs. These rails when re- 
rolled conformed very nearly to the standard 60-1b. sec- | 





The Moran Flexible Steam Joint. 





We spoke lately of the pretty general failure of metal- 
lic connections for air and steam transmission between 
cars and we now show the Moran joint which is one 
of the very few successful connections of this char- 
acter. 

Fig. 1 shows this joint and connections on engine 522 of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. It was put in ser- 
vice in December 1893 and removed May 1895 for exhibi- 
tion at the Master Car Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ 
conventions at Alexandria Bay. In this 17 months, the 























Fig. 2.—Sectional View of Joint 


engine made 63,911 miles on trains using steam heat at 
from 50 to 80 Ibs. pressure, and 67,722 miles on trains not 
using steam heat. It is said that during this time there 
Was no expense for repairs and the joint when removed 
was in as good a condition as when first put on. In this 
case the design of the joint was special for the Pennsyl- 
vania company, and the coupling consisted of two flanges 
bolted together. 

A section view of the joint isshownin Fig. 2. It con- 
sists essen‘ially of three parts, the ball A, the ring B, 
and the bell C, which in this case is made right-angled 
instead of straight. The ballis turned and ground to 
fit the interior wearing surface of the ring which is 
similarly prepared. The steam pressure keeps these two 
in contact. At the bottom of the joint is an automatic 
relief trap to allow the escape of condensed steam. With 
the steam turned on, the ball in the trap is kept in its 
seat, but a relief of the steam pressure allows the spring 
to unseat the ball, thus permitting the escape of the 
condensed water. When the steam is first admitted, all 
the condensation in the pipe is blown out before the 
pressure of the steam overcomes the resistance of the 
spring. 

The design for general steam connections between cars 
made by the Moran Company is shown in Fig. 3. In 
this case two straight and two right-angled joints are 
employed. The pipe coupling is also shown, the figure 
showing the position at the moment of release. Tension 
on the chains, caused by the train breaking in two, will 
raise the latch and undo this coupling, which is applica- 
ble for either pipe or hose connections. <A section of it is 
shown in Fig. 4. The two halves are identical. Each 
half consist of a malleable iron case A, latch B, link C, 
spring D, stop ring F, piston G, gasket H, and back 
ring 7. This brass back ring is first inserted into the 

















Fig. 3.—Moran Joint for General 


tion. They were taken up from the River Division and 
will be relaid in the main track, in the yards at Western | 
avenue, Chicago, in the yards at Milwaukee, and in| 
switch leads. The rails are put in these places to give 
them as severe a test as possible. 

The Michigan Central has had 300 tons of standard 
65-Ib. rails re-rolled. The height of this rail is 414 in., | 
weight before rolling 64 lbs., and after rolling 58 lbs. 
These rails were taken from the westbound track be- | 
tween Niles and Buchanan. They had been in service on | 
curves of three degrees and less for nine years, and are 
now laid on the Bay City division’ between Utica and 
Warren. : 

The Pioneer Company has several large orders ahead, | 
and report that only the most favorable comments have | 
been made on its finished product. 


Steam Connection between Cars. 


case and the composition gasket is put onit. The pis- 
ton G, which fits loosely is kept from falling out by the 
stop ring F. The lightness of the joint does not depend 
on the cases at all, but on this piston. The pressure on 
the rear of the pistons in each half of the coupling keeps 
the outer faces tightly together and forms a very effi- 
cient joint. From their shape these pistons can be re- 
versed should the outer face become worn so as to leak. 
By this arrangement a slight wear of the latch on the 
couplings will not produce a leaky joint. A small drain 
hole J allows the condensation to escape, but will-not 
permit a loss of steam. 

These joints are also used for steam and air piping in 
quarries, etc., where flexibility of the connections is 
necessary. They are made in large sizes for loading oil 


| vessels and in hydraulic dredging 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete 
if they will send us early information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officers, organizations and changes of 
companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement. Discussions of subjects pertaining 
‘9 ALL DEPARTMENTS Of railroad business by men 
practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of 
which will be published. 

Advertisements.— We wish it disti:ctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything 
in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN TEE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting, 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully 
in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us 
to recommend them editorially, either for money or 
in consideration of advertising patronage. 











So much misinformation has been published as to 
the purpose of the Baldwin-Westinghouse people that 
it may be worth while to say a little more explicitly 
what we have already said as to precisely what they 
intend todo. The first work to be done is to get up a 
set of designs for standard equipment. This will in- 
clude motor trucks for light and for heavy service. 
Whether these trucks will be put under cars which 
will carry passengers, or baggage or freight, or mere 
ballast to give adhesion weight, will depend entirely 
upon the conditions in which they are used. This is 
a mere detail of construction. It is quite likely that 
in some cases the platforms under which such trucks 
are put will be covered over, to give the vehicle some- 
thing of the appearance of electric locomotives, such 
as have already been built. It is quite possible, also, 
that this will not be done. The essential thing 
is to get up designs for trucks to carry the motors, 
which will be up to the best iocomotive practice in 
economy of construction, safety of operation, and 
ease and economy of repair. When this equipment 
has been designed doubtless one, or two, or three 
motor trucks will be built, and will be used experi- 
mentally. The companies have many requests for 
plans and estimates for electrical equipment of exist- 
ing lines and of projected lines, and it is highly likely 
that they will have all they can do as soon as their 
standard equipment is thoroughly worked out. We 
have not learned, however, that they have been asked 
for designs for equipment for main lines of railroad, 
and feel sure that they would not encourage such an 
experiment. 








The railroad superintendent who believes that his 
conductors have the moral courage to collect fare 
from a brother conductor (from another road) or one 
out of a job, is ‘the biggest fooled man on earth,” 
according to the statement of a superintendent at a 
recent meeting of railroad officers. This statement 
was made in the discussion of a paper by Mr. C. A. 
Wilson, General Superintendent of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, telling how he has devised a plan for per- 
mitting his conductors to exercise individual discre- 
tion, under restriction, when a railroad man asks to 
be passed. Mr. Wilson seems to be well satisfied with 
his plan, and his description of it is copied in another 
column of this issue. The rationale of this plan is 
based entirely upon the clause in the introduction to 
the standard code, which says that a rule which can- 
not be enforced ought not to exist. Mr. Wilson as- 
sumes that this has come to be an accepted axiom, 
er ought to be such; and he is right. No superin- 
tendent at the meeting had heard of such liberality as 
Mr. Wilson describes, except one or two from minor 
or exceptional roads, and they all fought shy of tie 
request for their opinion of the practice. But the uni- 
versal present practice of conductors is firmly founded 
on traits of ‘‘human natur” that can be changed 
only by great effort and expense, and the query, 
usually held to be unanswerable—What are you going 
to do about it ?—compels every one to admit that this 
novel plan is reasonable, unless he can offer some- ! 


thing better. To constantly follow up these wander- 

ing deadheads, to see that your own men are not too 

free, is, indeed, a bit of a task, but who knows but 

what the correspondence incident to this surveillance 

would be just the vehicle necessary to enable the 

superintendent to keep in that closer touch with his 

subordinates which every one admits to be desirable ? 

The personal equation is specially prominent in this 

matter on both sides. The coldness or the benevolence 

of your own conductor or agent, the suavity or the 

poverty of the applicant for the free ride, and a dozen 

other elements, enter into each question and must be 

reckoned with. It would be impossible to enforce 

anything more businesslike than Mr. Wilson’s plan 

without introducing an elaborate scheme of surer- 

vision which would be very costly. Indeed, it will 

not be boys’ play to keep 20 or 100 conductors up to 

the very moderate degree of business regularity 

demanded by this plan. There will be temptations 

enough to pass friends and ‘‘ make no account” of the 

transaction; and the stiffening of conductors’ 

backbones, so that they will resist such tempta- 

tion, is a matter that needs constant attention. 

Since Mr. Wilson’s paper was read it has been men- 
tioned in the newspapers that the Vandalia Line has 
authorized conductors to pass members of the brother- 
hoods on evidence of their membership in good stand- 
ing. This will be hailed asthe ‘‘softest snap” on record: 
As the Vandalia is not a road which has to manu- 
facture men of straw to hold down the seats in its pas- 
senger trains, it will be interesting to see how the new 
rule is administered, On the surface it is a discrimina- 
tion against reputable railroad men who do not belong 
to brotherhoods; and, as was remarked in the discussion 
on Mr.-Wilson’s paper, that isa thing which no road 
can afford to allow. Itis true that all free rides are 
favors, and the discrimination here referred to cannot, 
perhaps, be dignified by the name of injustice; but 
unless the brotherhoods have greatly improved lately; 
this move is a recognition of them which will need to 
be managed with a great deal of tact. 








A correspondent, ‘‘Middleburgh,” who evidently 
lives near a freight yard, writes to ask why, in the 
present stage of civilization, he is obliged to submit 
to outrageous noises, day and night, from switch- 
ing engines. He says that the engines in whose 
neighborhood he is compelled to live seem to 
have full loads about nine-tenths of the time, have to 
push all their cars up hill, and are kept so hot that 
whenever the puffing, which almost stops conversa- 
tion in the surrounding houses, is suspended for a few 
moments, its place is instantly taken by the safety 
valve, which stops the conversations completely; and 
he thinks we ought to ‘‘give ‘em blazes,” by which he 
means, we suppose, something hotter than the ordin- 
ary blazes that we are familiar with on the sur- 
face of the globe. This question can be separated 
into several parts, and we are not sure 
that we know enough particulars to correctly answer 
all of them ; but in general it is safe to say that the 
fault lies with the superintendent and ‘‘Middleburgh” 
—the former is careless and the latter does not fight. 
It is true that he ought not to be obliged to fight, but 
as we cannot remove or improve his superintendent, 
itis the most effective course we can recommend, 
and, after all, humanity seems to have secured very 
little except by fighting. A superintendent who 
wishes to havea reasonably quiet yard generally must 
begin by disciplining his runners. They must learn 
not torun with full steam a single revolution more 
than is necessary. The next thing is to use mufflers 
on the exhaust—or, rather, to use exhaust noz- 
zles with the openings divided sufficiently to soften 
the blast. These two expedients cover the whole 
case with reasonable effectiveness. Mufflers for 
safety valves are so generally known that we could 
hardly believe that any enterprising road would omit 
them on yard engines to be used in towns, 
but for the fact that we notice the omission oc- 
casionally ourselves. An unmuffled pop-valve is such 
an outrageous nuisance that our correspondent could 
not be blamed if he delegated his fighting on that 
point to the district attorney or the police. An up-hill 
yard—one where trains are broken up by pushing cars 
up hill instead of dropping them down—also is a thing 
which we should like to say was entirely out of date; 
but as we know of such yards ourselves, made within 
the last few years, by otherwise well-managed roads, we 
must admit that our correspondent’s complaint is not 
necessarily based on imaginary evils. Any superintend- 
eat who prefers to switch cars up hill ought to be com- 
pelled to put in a cable, a winding drum and a station- 
ary engine. But the noise from the exhaust is a nuisance 
that exists in many yards otherwise well managed. 
If ‘‘Middleburgh ” takes this note to the superintend- 
ent, and tells him that proper discipline will make 
the runners abate at least half the noise, we have no 
doubt that the point will be acknowledged, For the 











remedy for the other half of the nuisance the superin- 
tendent should take a lesson from some road that has 
suitable exhaust mufflers—say the Manhattan Ele- 
vated of New York City.. There is no unnecessary 
noise where the sufferers persistently demand its 
abatement. 








Electricity and Credulity. 


In our studies of natural history, as we follow. the 
great class of mammalia down to the genus homo, we 
come to a species known as gobemouches, or fly swal- 
lowers. This species is characterized by a credulity 
which suggests the genus ovis and a great but incon- 
stant curiosity, which indicates a close relationship 
with the quadrumana. It is distinguished from the 
rest of the genus by its mental qualities alone, being, 
so far as scientists have yet been able to ascertain, 
identical physically. Therefore, it is impossible for 
us to form the least idea of when it began to diffe1en- 
tiate. We know, however, that it has existed about as 
long as recorded history and may fairly infer that it 
goes back much further. In the days of St. Paul ‘‘all 
the Athenians spent their time in nothing else but 
either to hear or to tell some new thing.” Obviously, 
they were highly developed gobemouches. In our 
own time, the species is perhaps not as conspicious as 
it was when St. Paul made his studies among the 
Athenians, but it is prosperous. 

We question if any Athenian ever performed a more 
remarkable feat of fly swallowing than did the editor 
of one of the most important papers in one of the great- 
est of the Atlantic coast cities a few days ago. That 
editor gave up over two columns to a simple *‘ fake,” 
which he would have recognized as a fake by its con- 
spicuous earmarks if he had not been far gone in 
gobemouchery. That story was that three great 
Chicago trunk lines have had specifications made for 
electrical locomotives, have asked for estimates, and 
‘if these electrically propelled engines can be procured 
at a reasonable price, the rest of the plan will be very 
easily developed.” The rest of this simple plan is to 
establish power plants at the Illinois coal mines, there 
to generate electricity, thus to save the cost of carry- 
ing coal to Chicago and other centers, and to use this 
power for locomotive purposes by means of storage 
batteries. Starting out from Chicago, for instance, a 
locomotive will be fitted with a storage battery, which 
will run at a certain speed for a certain distance. 
When this battery is exhausted the locomotive will 
stop, and ‘‘in a very few minutes’ time, by the use of a 
crane working by electricity, the exhausted battery 
will be removed and another, fully charged, will be 
put in that one’s place.” And so the train will go on. 
The managers of these three great railroads have not 
gone far into the question of speed. It is sufticient for 
them to know, as they do, that it is possible to get 
and maintain, with safety, a higher speed with these 
storage battery engines than can besecured by steam. 
It is probable that this speed will be ‘‘ more economi- 
cal.” The writer in the newspaper does not tell us 
more economical than what, but, presumably, than 
the normal speeds of to-day made by steam locomo- 
tives. This substitution of electricity will involve a 
great expenditure, but it is believed that it will be in 
the line of economy. 

If the editor of that newspaper had chosen to step 
around the corner, or to senda boy around the corner. 
he could have learned that the storage battery is still 
so low in efficiency returned and so costly in mainte- 
nance that an ordinary railroad could not afford touse 
it for locomotive purposes if it were charged for noth- 
ing. We do not say that this will always beso. A 
man would be a fool to make such an assertion; but 
we do say that this is a fact patent to-day to so many 
responsible engineers, not only steam engineers but 
electrical engineers, th it there is ro excuse for an ed- 
itor misleading his readers as did the editor who pub- 
lished the story to which we have referred. 

Of course the recent understanding arrived at be- 
tween the Baldwin Locomotive Works and the West- 
inghouse Electric Company has stimulated the publi- 
cation of an immense amount of facts that are not so, 
and theory based on such facts.» One of the metropol 
itan dailies, for instance, has said that ‘‘this combi- 
nation seems to indicate that our existing railroads 
will enter upon the great work of substituting station- 
ary for movable sources of power.” This journal sug- 
gests that ‘‘ the time will come when our magnificent 
locomotives will be contemplated as curious instances 
of misapplication of power and waste of fuel,” and 
the writer says ‘‘ already when we compare the noise- 
less flow of energy through a slender wire and the ter- 
rific waste of hurling through space a locomotive 
weighing 100 tons, we seem to feel that the old order 
must soon change.” Another metropolitan daily, 
apropos of the same event, informs us that one of the 
Chicago railroads has actually made arrangements to 
equip its lines with electric locomotives. 

It would have been very easy for the latter journal 
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to ascertain by the simple method of telegraphing, or | 8th the Lake Erie & Western sent 97 cars, carrying 3,500 
perhaps the still simpler method of sending a boy | passengers. The Nickel Plate sent an excursion to the | 
with a note down to Wail street, that the railroad. Falls on the 9th and will send another on the 2ist. The 
which it named, has as a matter of fact, made no such | Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton has had the reputation | 
arrangements. : ; | of sending larger excursions to the Falls than any other 


It could have informed itself very | ; 
. : F road, but we have seen mention of only one from that 
easily also that that railroad has been talking of the | road this year, which was on the 15th. The roads east- 


introduction of electric motors for surburban business | ward from Chicago have very generally refrained from 
but that it is highly improbable that even this step running excursions to Niagara Falls from that 
will be taken; first because the railroad has no money \city, for the reason that reduced rates for such a 
to spare to make costly changes and second because it _ trip would give the scalpers a very good opportunity to 
has no suburban business that would warrant such a| sell cheap tickets for regular through travel; but the 
change. ll of these editors could easily have ascer-, New York, Chicago & St. Louis this year advertised an 
tained the opinion of the men most competent to speak | €X¢Ursion to the Falls from Michigan City, to which latter 


First one line and then the other would shorten its time. 
and the result is tabulated as follows: 
(All of the trains leave London at night. 
W. means West Coast and E. Kast Coast.) 
TIME TABLES, LONDON TO ABERDEEN, JULY, 1895. 


In the table below 


We Ez. W. E. Ww. E. Ww. 
London.... .... 8:00 8:00 8:00 8:00 8:00 8:00 8:00 
Aberdeen...... 7:50 7:35 7:40 7:20 7:00 6:45 6:35 
London. ...... 10:00 10:00 10:00 10:09 10:00 
Aberdeen. . 2:00 12:00 11.00 10.4) 9:45 


The distance from London to Aberdeen is 540 miles by 
the West coast and 523 miles by the East coast route. It 
will be seen that by the latest schedule, 10 hours 35 min- 
utes, the train by the West coast line must make an 
average speed of 51.02 miles an hour. The trains by this 
line make six stops. The number of cars usually is six 


on this subject and the reasons back of these opinions, | 


and so could have given to their readers intelligent 


| point 1t was arranged to carry passengers very conveni- 
(8-wheel) and their total weight is 130 tons. The cars of 
the East coast trains weigh 175 tons, and those trains 


' ently by boat from Chicago, and the other lines at once 
| concluded that something would have to be done. The 


and useful information. 
For instance, perhaps there is no living man who 
has a greater personal interest in promoting the rapid 


| Chicago & Grand Trunk promptly announced three ex- 
cursions to the Falls for this week at a round trip rate 
of $7. It is said that the General Passenger Agent ex- 


stop seven times. One train by the West coast (July 
16) ran through in 10 hours 21 minutes, which is equal 
to 52.17 miles an hour. The trains of the East coast 





spread, far and wide, of the use of electricity than Mr. pects to take 5,000 passengers. Chicago papers say that 
George Westinghouse, and there are not many men 
who have had the means that he has had of getting 02 August 14 at $7 for the round trip. The Penn- 
an accurate judgment of the condition of the electric *Ylvania has run a large excursion from _ Pitts- 
art. But Mr. Westinghouse has repeatedly put him- burgh to the New Jersey sea coast, as ins former 
self on record, and especially so in interviews regard- ~~ There were three or more ype — of sleeping ste 
j : : 4 de ee oie .. besides a number of day cars, and it is said that more 
ing this last combination, as believing that it is still | tan 1,500 passengers were carried. The citizens of Pitts- 
impracticable to use electric locomotives for ordinary | burgh seem to fully appreciate the attractions of a rail- 
main line traffic. Indeed, he does not see any pros-| road pleasure ride. A local paper recently mentioned a 
pect that this can be profitably done for years to come, | Presbyterian picnic excursion from there to Idlewild, 
if ever. _for which 90 passenger cars were required. On August 

Mr. Frank J. Sprague, past-President of the Ameri- | 8 the Pennsylvania took an excursion to Atlantic City, 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers and an authority | Which picked up many passengers as far west as Colum- 


of the first rank, has said within two months that | bus, Dayton and Cincinnati. There were over 700 pas 


a om, 3 . | sengers in the trains when they reached Philadelphia. 
epee a y will take the place of the steam looome- Tae round trip fare from Cincinnati was $15. The Bal- 
tive only in part, and then only when the number of 


: ; : ; timore & Ohio has run similar excursions from the west, 
units operated between terminal points is so large that | making a rate of $18 from Chicago to Atlantic City and 
the economy will pay a reasonable interest on the 


return. 
cost.” He says that the electric motor ** will replace 
the locomotive on many suburban and branch lines ; 
it will operate almost all street railroad systems and 
elevated and underground roads, but it has not 
sounded the death kneil of the locomotive any more 


than the dynamo has sounded that of the stationary tupned out from 100,000 to 200,000 excursionists last 
steam engine.” He showed very thoroughly that, so | Sunday, probably half of them going to Coney Island— 
far as anybody can now see, it will be impossible to} but he makes longer railroad journeys to get to the 
work main lines by electric power. | coast and his movements are, therefore, of more interest 

Within two months Dr. Louis Duncan, President of | to railroad traffic men. Last Saturday and Sunday, ac- 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, an- | cording to the Philadelphia Record, all records for sea- 
other high authority, has expressed substantially the | shore travel were broken, fully 60,000 Philadelphians 
same opinion as Mr. Sprague, but | going to the ocean to escape the heat of the city. All 


has gone a} 
little further. He thinks that it would be impossible , 


' the railroads leading to the seashore had their capacities 
; fs .. | taxed to the utmost and many other thousands went t 
to change the present system of freight traffic: that it | ee ere 7 ote 


: < b Dries inland resorts. Atlantic City, as usual, received 
will not pay; that in passenger service for main lines|/the bulk of the exodus to the shore, full y 
of railroad, with single track or double track, unless the | 59,000 people going there, while the other 10,010 went to 
case is a very exveptional one, it will not pay to equip | Cape May, Sea Isle City, Ocean City, and other Jersey 
the main line electrically; that with a four-track read | resorts. The West Jersey and Camden & Atlantic 
it would be possible to run express service at short in- | (Pennsylvania) roads took down in the two days 512 cars. 
tervals evenly spaced on two of the tracks and to keep | These included various special excursions; one from the 
the freight and local passenger trains on the other Schuylkill Valley and from Harrisburg filling 35 cars; 
two without interference. In such cases it might pay ty een praee sits priser sap de 
to a electricity for heavy main line traffic, but even tors, Horseshoers’ Association and others, taking 48 cars; 
here, if a considerable number of foreign cars must | Gontinental Mariners, 10 cars, and the Ancient Order of 
be handled, as on the New York Central or the Penn- | Hibernians, 25 cars. The Reading Railroad’s Atlantic 
sylvania, he says that the conditions would not be City line carried to Atlantic City in the two days 470cars, 
favorable and that the question of the equipment of including an excursion of 5,500 people and another, the 
the express tracks electrically would have to be caie., Bayard Legion, of Wilmington, Del., of 1,000. The 
fully considered. We may add further that there is | South Jersey Railroad took 47 cars to Cape May. 
very little four-track railroad in the United States. | 
The gentleman who has been selected by the Bald- | The cheapest excursion we have heard of this year was 
win-Westinghouse combination to act as their joint on the Cleveland, Canton & Southern. On Saturday of 
chief engineer, said, a year ago or thereabouts, ‘‘it is| last week that road took about 1,500 passengers from 
not at all probable that the immediate future will find | Zanesville to Cleveland and return, and it is said that 
electric locomotives taking the place of steam on main | the rate was only 75 cents. The distance each way is 143 
lines for regular work, as the expense of installation | ™4es- It appears that the tile workers of Zanesville, 








The city of Philadelphia is an inexhaustible excursion 
field of itself. Wedo not know that the Philadelphian 
loves the seashore any better than do the people of other 
cities, or visits it any oftener—New York and Brooklyn 











the Wabash ran a similar excursion from Chicago | 





is out of proportion to the advantage to be gained by 
the change; but for elevated roads, suburban work 
and switching the change will be rapid.” This is still 
his opinion. 

These are examples of well known, easily available 
opinions by men of the firstrank. Therefore it is not 
necessary for the editors of the daily papers to mislead 


their readers as to the situation if they really feel | 


serious responsibility for what they say on this sub- 
ject. 





The excursion season seems now to be in full blas3. 


Reduced rates have been made for Christian Endeavor- | 


ers, Knights Templars, Total Abstainers, Liberal Drink- 
ers, and all sorts of Orders and disorders that could be 
seared up, and yet the seats in the passenger cars are not 
filled, and numerous roads are inviting ordimary people 
to patronize plain, ordinary excursions. Niagara Falls 
seems to get more long distance excursions than any 
other place. This, in fact, has been the case for several 
years, a half-dozen large roads advertising the attrac- 
tions of this resort throughout thousands of square 
miles of territory. Early in this month the Western New 
York & Pennsylvania and the Lake Snore & Michigan 
Southern ran large excursions to the Falls. On Aug. 6 


the Big Four sent there seven trains carrying 3,500 pas- 


|'who go to Cleveland every year, contracted with the 
| Cleveland, Akron & Columbus this year to take them at 
'85 cents each, and about 2,500 people went over that 
road; but the other line got in with its 10-cent discount 
in season, it appears, to get three-eigths of the business. 
| It is said that that the entire population of Zanesville, 
except children and invalids, was to be seen in Cleveland 
on the day of the excursion. The Baltimore & Ohio fare 
from Chicago to Atlantic City, referred to above, is at 
the rate of 0.886 cent a mile, and the Chicago & Grand 
Trunk fare to Niagara Falls is at the rate of 0.674 cent, 
but the C., A. & C. rate, 287 miles for 85 cents, amounts 
to less than 3 mills a mile (0.293 cent), and the 75-cent 
rate figures out only 0.261 cent. And yet the people of 
Ohio, like their brethren in most other states west of the 
Alleghenies, profess to believe that they are wofully 
abused by the railroads. 








route run over the Forth and the Tay bridges, and for 
40 miles over the Caledonian the road is single track. 
| A later account shows even better time than that of 
| July 16. On the 30th the West Coast train arrived in 
Aberdeen at 5:59 a. m., the trip thus having been made 
in one minute less than 10 hours, or at the rate of 54.09 
miles an hour. The London & North Western uses the 
‘‘President’’ type of engine, which was used in the race 
of 1888, and its northern connection (the Caledonian) 
also uses the same style of engine that hauled the trains 
over that road in 1888. The fast trips this year were 
made from London to Crewe by engine No. 394 
and from Crewe to Carlisle by No. 790. Enyineering, 
in a longer article, published Aug. 2, gives additional 
details, with a diagram showing the succersive reduc- 
tions of the Scotch schedules since 1870. On all 
of the runs made this year, the rate of speed is lower on 
the East Coast route than on the West Coast, and the 
| inference to be drawn from the account is that this line 
| has more difficulty in performing what it promises, 
although the distance is less than by the other line. 
Some of the East Coast trains weigh over 209 tons with- 
out the engine; and the North Eastern, which takes them 
over the first stage of the journey, sometimes puts on two 
engines ; but generally the trains are hauied by one en- 
gine, a compound, which consumes only about 31 Ibs. of 
coal per mile. This engine, weighing 115,000 lbs, and 
with 85-in. wheels, was described in Fngineering of 
July 5. Referring to the attractions of the East Coast 
route, Engineering says that the number of passenger 
trains run over the Forth Bridge averaged 150 a day 
throughout the year 1894, and many of these trains were 
run over the bridge especially to carry sightseers. 











The class system of the English railroads introduces 
some troubles for which we find no precise parallels in 
this country. One is stealing rides in carriages of a 
higher class than the fare paid calls for. This is inevit- 
able at times of extraordinary crowds, and is not entirely 
unknown in normal conditions on lines like the under- 
ground. At the recent half yearly meeting of the London, 
Brighton & South Coast, a stockholder said that during 
the half year the company has carried 22,391,801 passen- 
gers and that of this number 3.7 per cent. were first class 
6.1 second class and 90.2 per cent. third class. The car- 
riage equipment was one first class for every 256 passen- 
gers, one second class for every 5,366 passengers and one 
third class for every 18,920 passengers. It was apparent 
that the company hal not sufficient rolling stock 
for the third class. traffic, and the result 
was that the third class passengers invaded the 
first and second class carriages, without pay- 
ing the increased fare. During the half year 20,000 third 
class passengers had been found traveling in a higher 
class and charged the excess fare, the amount of the ex 
cess being about $5,000. The ‘igures show that about 
one person in every thousand was caught traveling in a 
higher class than that for which he paid, but it was the 
opinion of this stockholder that at least 50 should have 
been charged excess fare. The Chairman said that all 
lines are subject toa great rush of third class passen_ 
gers at special times,.and the only remedy he knows of, 
is to discontinue the excursion travel, to raise the third 
class fares or to leave such passengers standing on the sta- 
tion platform when there was noroom on thetrain. He 
questioned if either of these remedies would improve the 
position of the company before the public. Morevver, 
they would probably be legally liable if, having sold a 
ticket to a third class passenger for a certain train, they 
left him standing on the platform, so long as there was 
room for him in the train, even though it were ina car- 
riage of a higher class. 


whys 








The way in which the public interest often suffers by 
reason of the weak-kneed policy followed by municipal 
and other officers who like to evade responsibility as 
long as possible, is illustrated in the case of several 
grade crossings in Toledo, O. The State Railroad Com- 
missioner, Mr. Kirkby, has been called to thatcity to act 





The Empire State Express will have to look to its lau- 
rels. The East Coast and the West Coast lines from 
London are having another race to Scotland, like that of 
1888, which resulted in permanent shortening of the 
schedules of their principal express trains. The tide of 
travel to Scotland does not set in until about Aug. 12, 
when the grouse season opens, but changes in the time- 
tables were begun early in July, and Engineering for 
July 26 reports a half dozen already made, each succeed- 





Later the same road sent 24 carloads. On the 


sengers. 





ing schedule being a little faster than the one before, 


on a demand that he order gates or watchmen, or both, 
at railroad crossings on Chase street, Erie street and Le- 
fayette street ; but, according to an interview with him, 
which is printed in the Toledo Blade, he is not likely 
to comply with the demand. In one case, the street has 
not been finished, the travel upon it is very light and 
in muddy weather is reduced to nothing at all. 
Another case is that of a street crossing a track which is 
used only for switching, and not much of that. The 
Commissioner, in declining to act, says that the city 
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officials carelessly gave the public and street railroads 
rights, without restriction, and now expect the Com- 
missioner to step and remedy their injudicious action. 
Mr. Kirkby says: 

“Whenever the council grant franchises and privi- 
leges to the railroad companies they should look out for 
these points. That is the time to compel the railroads 
, to protect the crossings. Now the city has granted the 

Terminal Railroad Company the right to cross streets in 
coming up to Cherry street and here there will be seven 
crossings at grade. They wili ye ee me to protect the 
crossings, when by a little foresight all this might have 
been provided for at the time the franchise was granted.” 





—— . —————— — } 
| 


. . | 
It is still too soon to say why the metal frame work of | 


a new and fine building, in course of construction in New 
York City, fell. It may be that too much load was con- 
centrated at one place; or it may be that the foundation 
was on quicksand or partly over an old well. Or all of 
these conditions may have conspired. It is not too soon 
however to say that nothing of the kind could have hap- 
pened without criminal carelessness. Theexploration of 





the ground for foundations would have been a 
simple and cheap precaution and would have 
been taken by any good engineer in charge 
of the work. Furthermore, no competent engineer 


would have allowed the frame to be overloaded while it 
was under his control. The obvious moral is that im- 
portant buildings should be controlled during all the 
steps of design and construction, by civil engineers. 





We regret that the recent fall in New York, of an im- 
portant iron structure, while in the hands of engineers, | 
takc off some of the force of the moral. | 


The recent action of Mayor Jewett, of Buffalo, in veto | 
ing the resolution of the Common Council awarding the 
contract for a new pumping engine to a Buffalo firm for 
$74,500, as against a bid for $68,417 presented by a firm | 
outside the city, is worth special note. The Mayor sums | 
up the matter in the following words: ‘When the city | 
invites business men to offer bids in good faith for doing 
certain work, and requires them to demonstrate their 
good faith by depositing a certified check or bonds, the 
city gives a pledge that it will deal with them also in 
good faith. The city cannot honorably break that agree- 
ment.’’ The veto was received and filed by the aldermen, 
who taking advantage of certain alleged departures by 
the Board of Public Works an 1 Common Council, from 
the charter requirements, decided to again advertise for 





bids. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Bellefontaine Bridge. A report to Charles E. Per- 
kin-, President of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
By George 8S. Morison, Chief Engineer. 

Mr. Morison’s bridge reports are published in the uni- 

form size of 14 in. x 22 in., giving a page large enough 

to properly display plates drawn to a satisfactory scale. 

The present report contains 40 pages of text and tables, 

18 full-page lithograph plates and two beautiful repro- 

ductions from photographs. We have described this 

bridge at various times in considerable detail, and there- 
fore shall not go far into the particulars now. 

The first actual work on the bridge was done July 4, 
1892. The first train crossed December 27, 1893. The 
principal engineers were Mr. George S. Morison, Chief 
Engineer; Mr. Alfred Noble, Assistant Chief Engineer; 
Mr. Ben. lL. Crosby, Resident Engineer; Mr. E. Gerber, 
Office Engineer. The contractors were Messrs. Christie 
& Lowe for masonry; New Jersey Steel & Iron Co. for 
superstructure; Mr. Wm. Baird for erection, and Messrs. 
A. & P. Roberts & Co. for the viaduct. 

This isa double-track railroad bridge and consists of 
four through spans, each 440 ft. long, and an iron via- 
duct 850 ft. long, of 28 spans, on brick piers, with pile 
foundations. The total length of the permanent struc- 
ture from the back wall of the abutment on the south 
side of the river to the end of the iron viaduct is 2,630.77 
ft. This south abutment is founded on rock above low 
water and there is virtually nosouth approach. The 
north approach consists of 2,960 ft. of temporary timber 
trestle built on the continuation of t: e grade of the iron 
viaduct. There are four masonry piers on pneumatic 
caissons. The greatest depth reached was 101.07 ft. below 
standard low water and the greatest immersion during 
work was 101.77 ft. 

Pier 1 is an abutment costing $25,452. The total.cost 
of this and the four river piers was $428,734. The total 
cost of the superstructure of the bridge proper was $545,- 
046. The viaduct, as we have said, consists of 28 spans 
supported on 27 bents, involving 52 small brick piers 
resting on piles and one special masonry pier. The total 
cost of these piers was $32,426 and the cost of the viaduct 
was $68,731. The total cost of the bridge, including 
freight charges, was $1,322,719. This includes 367,691 
spent in protection work, mostly on the north side of the 


river. Here the erosion of the bank was peculiar, most 





of it taking place at low water. The existing shore line 


was protected by a mat from 150 to 200 ft. wide formed | 


of woven willows covered wi h riprap. The restoration 
of the original shore line was accomplished by building 
a screen dike in the form of a pile bridge, the piles being 
driven through a mat 100 ft. wide sunk in the bottom of 
the river. A vertical mat similar to the shore mat was 
fastened to the outer side of the piles. This screen dike 
was built in 1892 and 1893 and during the winter of 1893 
it was strengthened by putting 853 carloads of stone 





around the piles 


Fourth Report of the Bureau of Mines, Province of On- 
tario. For the year 1894. 

This document of 260 octavo pages, contains much speci- 
fic information as to the mineral industries of the 
Province of Ontario. It has a good table of contents and 
an ample index. Of course the most important single 
product is nickel, the Sudbury nickel mines being in 
this province. The nickel produced in the last three 
years has amounted to 6,300 tons, of a total value of 
$1,658,000; the copper was 6,115 tons, valued at $543,000. 
The mines give employment to between 500 and 700 work 
people. The whole product is exported to the United 
States and England, a little having gone to Germany in 
1892 and 1893. 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 


An Ideal Engine Room. The Harrisburg Foundry and 

Machine Works, Harrisburg, Pa., 1895. 
The little pamphlet bearing the above name contains 
a description of the engine room of the electric lighting 
plant of Keith’s new theater in Boston. The room is 
unique in having green tiled walls, buh] tables holding 
potted plants, etc., and is of interest to engineers as an 
example of what can be done, by means of well designed 
systems of oil feeding, in eliminating the usual greasy 
and dirty features of engine rooms. The three Ideal en- 
gines generating current for 6,000 sixteen c. P. lights, 
are among the ornaments to the room. 

Electric Snow Plows and Track Sprinklers.— 
Wendell & MacDutfftie, 26 Cortlandt street, New York, 


| sales agents for the Taunton (Mass.) Locomotive Mfg. 


Co., have issued a new catalogue illustrating and 
describing two styles of electric nose snow plows for 
country and surburban single track work, a double 
share plow for two-track city work and the Taunton 
track sprinkler. 


Ore and Rock Crushing Machinery.—Mr. Yarle C. Ba- 
con, engineer and builder of hoisting, crushing and min- 
ing machinery, Havemeyer Building, New York, has 
just issued an illustrated catalogue of The Farrel & 
Bacon Ore and Rock Crushing Machinery, as built at 
the Farrel Foundry & Machine Co.’s Works, Ansonia, 
Conn., which can be had by those interested on applica- 
tion. He is also preparing for publication a catalogne of 
hoisting and mining machinery which will be issued 
next month. 





Trolley Competition in Connecticut. 





[CONTINU®D FEOM PAGE 54f1.] 

The loss ef $32,461 1s partly offset by the economies of 
steam service represented by the withdrawal of one 
train between Waterbury and Naugatuck, and probably 
much further by additional business fed the steam road 
by lateral trolleys; and even the parallels must also have 
contributed something to general business to partly off- 
set their a But, taking the sum as it stands, 
it represents but about ¢ per cent. of the gross receipts 
($25,576,884) of the Consolidated Company’s whole system 
in four states. At the same time it is to be remembered 
that the loss by immediate com petition tends to increase, 
and that Connecticut losses of the Consolidated Com- 
pany represent but a part of the total which has its 
larger fractions in Massachusetts and suburban New 
York. In closing this statistical branch of the subject, 
it may be noted that operated trolleys now paralle:ing 
steam roads in the state represent a total of about 91 
miles. Their effect as rivals is naturally much less 
marked in cases where old roads have been equipped with 
er than in those where new roads have been 

uilt. : 

Since the opening of the present year the. story 
of the campaign of steam against the trolley has been, 
both in the courts and the legislature, a well-nigh 
unbroken set of reverses for the electric companies. 
In the Superior Court, on the 10th of last April, 
Judge Hall made a most important ruling on the 
application of the New Britain Central Railroad 
and Electric Company to build a trolley line be- 
tween that city (of about 32,000 inhabitants) and Hart 








by the railroad committee that electric companies in- 
tending to own their roadbed must come in under 
the general steam railroad statute ae 20 years ago, 
and expressly intended by the Consolidated Company to 
impede steam parallel schemes. Its provisions are very 
severe, compelling, for example, large subscriptions per 
mile and prepayments before construction can be begun; 
and all the costly obstructions to a steam enterprise were 
thus made, by the committee’s ruling, to apply to an 
electric road. The decision is absolutely technical, turn- 
ing upon the point that the general electric law refers in 
terms to “street’’ railways; hence, as an electric com- 
pany owning its roadbed is not a street railroad, it falls 
under the general steam railroad law. . 

Intelligent public opinion in Connecticut, as distin- 
guished from perkaee. opinion on the one hand and mere 
ignorance on the other, has passed through two stages, 
and is now inathird. At first it was distinctly hostile 
to the trolley during the period when electric transit was 
in its first ventures, when its equipment was bad, and 
when the noisy roads were deemed by many a crying 
nuisance. Later, asthe system developed, public senti- 
ment in both city and country became much more hos- 
pitable, and it was du ing this epoch that many streets 
and highways were rashly surrendered and valuable 
franchises granted without returns and with very inade- 
quate restrictions or none. Since then there has been 
another reaction against the trolley, but along more 
rational and moderate lines. Popular judgment evi- 
dently favors now higher taxation of the trolley com- 
arrays the jealous preservation of the country highways 

th for aang needs and future improvement, making 
the trolley companies pay for occupancy of city streets, 
and sharp checks on speculative firanciering of trolley 
schemes. On the other hand, the plea of the steam com- 
panies, that as vested interests they are entitled ipso 
Jacto to a cover against new invention or new applica- 
tion of old motive force, finds scant favor, the recognized 
limitation here being that, where money seeks invest- 
ment in a bona fide trolley enterprise, the test is a fair 
one of public necessity, whatever the steam companies 
may allege. Asagainst the old vested funds, the rule 
holds clearly that electricity, paying fairly for its priv- 
ileges, excluded from the public highways in rural dis- 
tricts and buying its own right of way, hasa right to 
work out its own future, whether as a “parallel’’ or not. 
In that direction, at least, public opinion in Connecticut 
now strongly tends, and later is likely to crystallize, 
though perhaps not before steam and the trolley have 
fought many new and bitter conflicts. 





Something New in Copper. 





Announcement is made at frequent intervals of dis- 
coveries in the treatment of copper—usually in temper- 
ing it—and the discreet part of the world has long been 
pretty.shy of such claims. A Chicago man has, how- 
ever, succeeded in getting results which appear to war- 
rant further attention. He is Mr. Albert E. Lytte, and 
he says that he has discovered a new process of treating 
copper, whereby castings are produced of a very superior 
quality and free from blow holes. During the past 18 
months Gen. Green B. Raum has been interested with 
Mr. Lyttle in the development of this process. 

What is done to the copper we are not told, but the 
effect of the treatment is that the metal flows freely in 
casting and leaves very little trace in the crucible. The 
castings are solid, smooth and free from blow holes, and 
show a fine granular fracture when broken. 

This treated metal can be produced of different de 
grees of hardness and is capable of being rolled into 
thin sheets or drawn into fine wire when cold, without 
annealing. 

The Illinois Central Railroad shops have made some 
tests of this treated metal to determine its action while 
being workedin the machine shop. During the opera- 
tions of planing, boring and turning it behaved much 
like steel, though slightly easier to cut. 

During the past year the Worth Manufacturing Com- 
pany, now of Benton Harbor, Mich., have been making 
the connecting rods of their gasoline engines of treated 
cast copper. They are used upon engines running at as 
high a speed as 600 revolutions a minute, and are not 
only cheaper than the old form of steel rod, but very 
satisfactory. No trouble has arisen from the treated 
copper bearings. 














































| Decreasr, 
1894. 1895. Miles, 
Number. | Per cent. 
Bridgeport and Stratford........00..00.c00 0s aoiciaienatie eee. 23,517 | 7,068 16,479 6998 3.2 
New Haven “ West Haven... gst | | 6619 || 1585 1925 24 
Now Haven “* Hast Haven ....,...0ssccccvceses . 5,619 2,203 3,416 6080 60 
Meriden Se RIDNWAMES. co ainicv isn en anda aeemaneiaaep eine 13.758 3,002 10,766 -7810 3.0 
Hartford © MNES css cae arebnu tess en sae teonel saan es 7,058 6 567 991 1300 9.0 
Riepa ty “! WI ic ciiswcisas  sivnscuve cee deunueeemeucwccaunen 23,124 3,107 20,017 -8557 4.0 
ee 8: WE cn ns pnw meginge vane eae haneEy en es 8 672 6,051 42,671 | . 8757 5.0 
New Haven ‘* Woodmont.......... 8igv | 4,275 5,305 6183 6.4 
Bridgeport ‘* Southport... ... 20.748 | 15,617 5,131 | -2473 6.6 
Meriden “ Wallingford.. 34,237 24.548 9,689 -2830 6.0 
So. Norwalk ‘* Rowayton.... 33,606 21,814 11,79? -3509 21 
So. Norwalk “ Winnipauk 808 102 706 8738 3.2 
Derby ‘“«  Ansonia.. 2,479 | 2,225 254 1025 19 
ee. "RI. -ccdiwamebaeneseneskeecee ches snweetsced 12,020 10,4.0 1,620 -1348 1.9 
Total. i.085 Sea eesumaneeneenGicew eae disc eeaaeeceaesas mee 112,628 130,372 5365 

















ford, some 9 miles distant. The case fell under the prc- 
vision of the general electric railroad law, which forbids 
a line parallel! to a steam road unless the projectors shall 
have satisfied a Superior Court judge of its public neces- 
sity and convenience. Judge Hall tound against 
it on the question of fact, holding, apparently, 
that the rule of public convenience and necessity 
applied with equal force whether a trolley com- 
pany owns its roadbed or is laid upon a_ highway, 
and that upon the street railway rests the burden of 
proof. As the steam companies claim unlimited power 
to multiply trains, especially if equipped hereafter with 
trolleys, this burden of proof may prove an obstinate 
barrier to parallel trolley enterprises, if Judge Hall’s 
opinion prevails. 

But it has been in the present legislature that elec- 
tricity has met its most serious defeats. Under adverse 
committee reports parallel after parallel has been thrown 
out. In two of these_cases the deadly decision was made 


Tests made at the Washington Navy Yard show the 
treated copper to be pure, and, on a test bar 14 in. long 
and lin. on the faces, showed an elongation of 3% in. 
and an ultimate breaking strength of 37,800 lbs. Other 
tests made in Chicago, show the ultimate breaking 
strength to be between 36,000 and 38,000 Ibs. The 
ultimate strength of ordinary cast copper is 24,781 Ibs. 

It is claimed that no alloy is used in the process of 
treating, and that the process is not expensive and can 
be applied to a quantity of copper necessary to make the 
largest castings. The treated metal can be worked suc- 
cessfully with the planer, lathe, dies and rolls, or can 
be drawn into wire. The metal is considered by the 
makers superior to any other, for bearings for heavy 








engines, locomotives and cars. 
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Regulating Valve for Direct Steam Heating. 





During the discussion on Car Heating at the May 
meeting of the Western Railway Club, Mr. D. M. Waitt, 
General Master Car Builder of the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern, spoke of a regulating valve with which 
his cars are supplied. By means of this valve the quan- 
tity of steam admitted can be regulated down to a very 
=> small amount without the 
| danger of cutting out the 
valve seat and causing 
a leak. Through Mr. R. 
M. Dixon, Engineer of 
the Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Company, we 
are enabled to reproduce 
; a drawing of this valve. 

Fig. 1 is a section of the 
valve through the center. 
The body is of cast iron 
and is extra heavy. It 
has a brass cap and stuff- 
ing box, asbestos packing 
around the stem being 
used. The stem is of steel, 
as usual, and has a de 
tachable hand wheel, 
which is carried by the 
proper persons, who at- 
tend tothe steam heating, 
Wd and prevents interference 

Hig. 1. by unauthorized people, 
The thread on the stem has a 7;-in. pitch, giving the 
valve a rather slow opening. 

The valve proper is of brass with a Jenkins disc, A. 
which seats on a brass lashing screwed into the iron 
body. This disc is held in place by the brass piece B, 
with a nut below it. This piece is better shown by 
Fig. 2. A notch, C, ¥-in. wide and 43-in. long, is made 
in the cylindrical part, which fits snugly into the lower 
part of the brass bushing. The upper edge of the brass 
bushing is made somewhat larger than the lower, and a 
groove ;4-in. deep is just below it. 

By one full turn of the valve stem, the valve is raised 
until the apex of the notch is even with the lowest edge 
of the groove in the bushing. Another turn raises the 
valve enough to give an opening of y3o-sq. in. for the 
passage of steam. 

At the full height of the valve there is a clear opening 
through it equal to the area of a 1-in. pipe. The purpose 
of the groove is to allow the steam to expand before 
passing the Jenkins’ disc, and thus avoid the cutting of 
the dise which otherwise would occur. 














The Armstrong Tool Holder. 


The illustrations show views of a new tool holder made 
by The Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., of Chicago. for which 
several advantages are claimed. The tool holder is a 
steel forging case-hardened, and the cutter, which fits 
into a square slot drilled into the holder, is of self hard- 
ening steel. The shank of the holder is 244 x 114 in., and 








The Armstrong Too! Holder. 


the tool steel used is 34 in. square. The set screw for 
holding the cutter is of tool steel with tempered point. 
The tool is made both right and left, the right hand tool 
being useful in heavy boring. It is especially adapted 
for the economical use of self hardening steel, and in 
general lathe and planer work is claimed to be a_practi- 
cal substitute for forged tools. 





A New Boiler Cleaning Compound. 

A great many more or less, and generally less, valuable 
boiler-cleaning compounds have been brought forward 
in late years for the prevention of scale formation and 
corrosion in steam boilers. The majority of these de- 
pend upon the use of vegetable acids and caustics, which 
precipitate the scale-forming constituents in the water 
or dissolve scale already formed. 

Recently we had brought to our notice a compound 
which has had extensive trials in this country and in 
Europe, and which has given satisfaction to its users. 
The process in question seems to consist principally in 
the formation of a protective covering on the interior 
surface of the boiler, which coating or enamel resists the 
action of acids and the corrosive agents usually found 
in feed water. The heat-transmitting power of th> 





metal of the shell is not seriously, if at all, impaired by 
the presence of this coating on account of its extreme 
thinness. From what we can learn from those who have 
used the compound, it does not injure the material of 
the boiler even after extended use, and in the preven- 
tion of incrustation and corrosion it is highly successful. 
The compound was tried for one year on a freight engine 
running on the New York Central Railroad, and during 
that time the boiler gave no serious trouble from scale 
or other results of impure feed water. This compound 
was thought by the officers of the railroad, after this 
trial, to be better for locomotive use than any other 
which had come within their experience. 

Mr. S. Higgins, the Superintendent of Motive Power 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, has also had some experi- 
ence with the compound in question. On engine No. 522 
it was used from Jan. 11, 1895, to Feb. 11, one pound be- 
ing used a day. At this time the amount was cut down 
to 2 lbs. a week, the total amount used to July 1 being 
73 lbs. The washings showed soft mud and some scale. 
The boiler was clean when the use of the compound was 
begun. With the boiler of engine No. 642 the used of the 
compound was commenced on Jan. 19, one pound a day 
being used up to Feb. 16, at which time the amount was 
reduced to 2 lbs. a week on account of crown sheets and 
flues leaking. From this time up to May 1, 2 lbs. a week 
were used, when it was found necessary to shop the engine 
on account of excessive leaking of the crown sheets and 
flues. The boiler had been in service 13 months before 
the use of the compound was commenced, and the fact 
that soon after its use the crown sheets and flues began 
to leak would indicate that the compound was loosening 
up the scale. An examination was made of the boiler 
when the engine was shopped, and quite a heavy coating 
of scale was found remaining on the flues and crown 
sheets. On engine 663 the use of the compound was begun 
April 21, 2 lbs. a week being used, the total amount to 
July 1 being 22 lbs. This engine had a new boiler which 
was perfectly clean when the use of the compound was 
begun. The washings showed scft mud. 

The only information that we have obtained concern- 
ing the use of this substance in marine work has been 
from the Chief Engineer of the steamer Richard Peck, 
of the Fall River Line. Upon this vessel the use of the 
compound has been going on for 10 months past with 
satisfactory results. The experience of those using it 
has been that great judgment is required in the amount 
to be applied. In this case 5 lbs. a day was used in each 
of the boilers, of which there are six, being Scotch boil- 
ers of 700 H. P. each, carrying 160 lbs. of steam, the object 
being to prevent corrosion. The best and quickest way 
of applying it was found to be through a cup on the top 
of the boilers. There seems to have been, during the time 
of use in this case, no indication of any corrosion of the 
metal of the boiler, although the iron had been cleaned 
off as completely as though the boilers had just been put 
into service. 

The Standard Oil Company has used the compound in 
boilers at its works at Bayonne, N. J., with very satis- 
factory results. The water used is from the Passaic 
River, containing vegetable matter and magnesia. In 
three boilers, which had been treated over four months, 
an examination showed entire freedom from scale o: 
deposit, with a black coating of hard or thin enamel on 
all internal parts below the water line. 

The exact composition of the compound we do not know, 
but it contains mercury in combination with sodium 
and sodium carbonate. The latter makes the water 
alkaline, and mercury in a free and finely divided state 
is mechanically thrown against the surfaces of the 
boiler, where, the makers claim, it forms with the iron 
or steel an oxide of mercury which constitutes the 
enamel. Were it not for the alkaline state of the water, 
galvanic action between the metallic mercury and the 
boiler shell would occur, which would result in the 
wasting away of the metal of the boiler. 

The formation of the oxide is said to be dependent 
upon heat and pressure. 

The Empire Boiler Cleaning Co., of 19 Whitehall 
street, New York, makes the compound just discussed. 








Principles of Block Working. 


BY C. C, ANTHONY. 

Asthesignal rules of the American Railway Association 
have lately been under discussion, and the English stand- 
ard block signal rules have been placed before American 
railroad men, it may be well to inquire into the principles 
of block working. In makingacomparison of afew Eng- 
lish and American codes of signal rules in the light of a 
practical acquaintance with the daily working of a num- 
ber of block signal towers (using a lock and block sys- 
tem), I was led to determine for myself what were the 
true principles on which the regular series of steps in 
block signaling should be based. These principles, with 
some reasoning relating to them, I will give. Possibly 
block working will increase the safety of train move- 
ments, no matter what method is followed. or how crude 
or careless the instructions may be.- But experience 
shows that block signaling sometimes fails and dis- 
astrous errors are made. The block system is an im- 
portant improvement; but that is not sufficient; the 
block system itself must be improved and made as effi- 
cient as possible. And one of the problems is so to 
arrange the prescribed routine that the chance of error 
will be as small as possible. 

Following the suggeston of the editor of the Ruilroad 
Gazette, let A, B, C, etc., represent consecutive block 
stations or signalmen and let it be understood that 





trains run from A toward C in each case. It is some - 
times said that an elementof safety in ordinary block 
working is the fect that two signalmen have to co-oper- 
ate in signaling each train, and that one checks the 
other. Let us see whether this is true. Considering the 
block B C, the chief business of Bis to protect the rear 
of each train so long as it is in the block; and the 
chief business of C is to note and record the passage of 
each train out of the block. Each man must do his 
part of the work for himself; there is no co-operation 
and no check so far. But, in order that block 
working may be carried on, it is necessary that there 
should be communication between B and C. And the 
second duty of B is to indicate to each engineman 
whether it is alright to enter the block, in accordance 
with information received from C; and the seccnd 
duty of C is to report to B when each train passes 
out of the block, or to advise B, in reply to his inquiry, 
if it is right for a train to enter the block. Still there is 
no co-operation and no check. For when B clears his 
signal he simply repeats to the engineman the informa- 
tion received from C—that the last train has passed out, 
or, the block is clear; and C alone is responsible for the 
information on which B acts. B and C do not unite 
their independent knowledge in doing a certain thing; 
therefore we cannot say that they co-operate. And in 
the simple block work just outlined there is no check, 
for a check would consist of such an arrangement of the 
necessary steps, or such additional steps as would tend 
to neutralize the effect of some possible error in the 
work. The simple routine seems to provide only what 
is necessary in doing the work; true co-operation does 
not occur and I think we shall have to look farther for a 
check upon errors. 

There are two simple methods of block working, each 
of which is in use, [ believe. Under the one plan C 
notifies B of the passage of each train out of the block 
B C, and B admits each train on condition that the last 
train has been reported clear by C ; that is, the blocking 
is based on clearances. Under the other plan trains are 
not reported clear by C, but B, when a train is approach- 
ing, asks C’s permission to admit the train to the block ; 
if C is satisfied that the last train that entered the block 
las passed out, he gives permission or ‘‘accepts”’ the 
train. B then givesaclear signal. So we may say that 
the blocking is based on acceptances. 

There are several possible errors in working by clear- 
ances. B may misunderstand sorie other bell or tele- 
graph signal from C as the signal that a train has 
cleared ; of course this error may be guarded against in 
a measure by the requirement that each signal shall be 
repeated back to show how it is understood, or by other 
precautions. C may, by mistake, report ‘‘ train out of 
block ”’ to B instead of to D, for a train moving from D 
toward B. B may record on his sheet or book the clear 
ance of a train at A in the column for a train going tc- 
ward C, anc, on referring to his record later, may be 
satisfied that the block BC is clear. Or he may, 
by mistake, make any other entry in the place for 
v clearance at C. In practice B will not always refer to 
his record before clearing his signal ; he may then clear 
his signal for an approaching train, under the mistaken 
impression that the block is clear when it is not. In 
ordinary situations the blocks will be clear in most cases 
when trains are approaching; it will therefore be the 
usual course for the signalman to clear his signal at 
once when a train is announced to him. He may somes 
time do this from force of habit when the block is not 
clear. 

In working by acceptances alone there are several pos- 
sible errors, somewhat similar to those that may occur 
in working by clearances. C may, by a wrong entry on 
his record, make it appear that the block B C is clear 
when it is not and may then be led to accept a train im- 
properly. He may accept a train under the mistaken 
impression that the block is clear. He may improperly 
accept a train from force of habit. B may ask permis 
sion to admit a train and may carelessly take the answer 
for a permission, when the opposite is intended, because 
he is expecting such an answer. In connection with this 
matter there is the very important question, how C is to 
be sure of knowing when there is a train in the block, or 
on just what basis he is to refuse permission for a train 
toenter. This will be considered later 

Each of the simple modes of block working is defective 
and leaves the way open for seriouserrors. The effect of 
combining the two may next be considered. 

If the block work is based upon both clearance and ac- 
ceptance and it is understood that neither may in any 
degree take the place of the other and that each is abso- 
lutely essential, then before a clear signal is given fora 
train to enter a block— 

1. The “ train out of block” signal must have been re 
ceived for the last train that entered ; and 

2. Permission to admit atrain must have been obtained 
from the signalinan in advance. 

Taking up the possible errors suggested above: If B 
by misunderstanding a bell or telegraph signal, supposes 
that the block is clear when it is not, he must still ask 
C’s permission before admitting a train, and the chances 
are that C, knowing that the block is not clear, will re- 
fuse permission and prevent any serious result from the 
original error. The case will be the same if B, from any 
other cause, wrongly understands that the block is 
clear, or if he trusts to his (wrong) impression without 
referring to his record. B will not clear his signal at 
the wrong time “‘ from force of habit’’ because he will 
be in the habit of asking permission first. Of course B. 
when hurried or confused, may clear his signal without 
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stopping to consider whether the block is clear or to ask 
p2rmission; but such an error can hardly be provided for 
except by mechanical checks. Since a clear signal must 
not be given unless the last train has been reported 
clear, if B, knowing that the block has not been reported 
clear, should ask permission to admit a train, and C 
should, through any error, give it, B -would not clear 
his signal. 

In general, so far as the errors under consideration are 
concerned, a wrong clear signal will not be given unless 
errors on the part of both signalmen coincide ; and the 
probability of such a coincidence is far more remote than 
the probability of an error on the part ofoneman There 
is thus provided from the simplest elements an effective 
check against certain errors. 

It may be objected that B is still entirely dependent 
upon C for his information that the block B C is clear 
and that, in combining the two modes, it is merely pro- 
vided that the same ground shall be gone over twice 
without any real gain. It is true that B depends upon 
C for his information ; but the apparent repetition really 
constitutes two distinct steps, the value of which comes 
about in this way. As each train passes out of the block 
C voluntarily, spontanecusly informs B of the fact at or 
about the time when it occurs. The information so 
given—not as a possibly hasty answer to a question— 
makes B as sure as he well can be that a train has in fact 
cleared the block. It is to be observed that C cannot, in 
strictness, say ‘“‘block clear*’: unless he can see the 
whole length of the block he does not know what may 
have gotin; he can only say what he sees, ‘‘a@ train 
out of block.”” But B should have knowledge of each 
train that enters and if he receives that information for 
each one he may be well satisfied that the block is clear 
ata given time. Nevertheless there are possible errors 
in the information or in B’s action if he be at liberty to 
admit another train without further formality. <Ac- 
cordingly the second distinct step is taken. Before ad- 
mitting another train B asks C’s permission; that is, 
consults C. If C gives permission it is plain that the 
beliefs and records of the two men agree—that the block 
isclear. But if there is any error in the first step the 
chances are that C will disagree and, by refusing per- 
mission, will check the error. 

It remains to be considered on what basis the signal- 
man should give or refuse permission for a train to 

enter the block. Let us assume that it is not deemed 
improper for C to repeat his permission for a given train, 
if asked to do so, and that he is expected to refuse per- 
mission only when thereisa train inthe block. Evi- 
dently if B should some time fail to announce to C a 
train that entered the block and should presently ask 
permission for a second train, C would be likely to give 
the permission under the impression that he was merely 
repeating that for the first train. The true conditions 
may be expressed in this way. Normally the block B C 
is ‘closed ’’; there is no train in it and none is approach- 
ing (past A); the signal at Bis at danger. When C ac- 
cepts a train he must consider that the block is “ open”; 
the signal at B is or may b2 clear. Practically the 
blocks B C and A Bare then united and form one sec- 
tion, A C; presumably (since B ordinarily gets a train 
accepted by C when it passes A) there isa train in the 
section A C with a clear road to C. There can be no 
occasion to give a second permission for this train, and 
in fact C, assuming that a train is approaching from A 
(without regard to the announcement showing that it 
has passed B), should be on his guard not to give a 
second permission, from the moment the first is given 
till, upon the arrival of a train at his station, that per- 
mission ceases to be in force. Only the typical block 
work is here in view ; the case of a train that, after being 
accepted, does not pass B, is not considered. ‘ 

In conclusion these principles of manual blocking may 
be stated : 

1. It is essential that each train that passes out of a 
block should be reported by the signalman at the end of 
the block to the signalman at the beginning. 

2. The giving of a clear signal or its equivalent, for a 
train to enter a block, should depend upon the condition 
that the last train that entered has been reported out in 
the regular course. 

8. The giving of a clear signal or its equivalent, for a 
train to enter a block, should depend upon the permis- 
sion of the signalman at the end of the block. 

4. A permission given fora train to entera block re- 
mains in force until a train comes through that block. 

5. The giving of a permission fora train to enter a 
block should depend upon the condition that no previ- 
ous permission is in force. , 
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Manufacturing and Business. 

Pennock Brothers, who have for some time operated 
the long established car works at Minerva, O., announce 
that the firm will sell or lease that plant on favorable 
terms. This decision has been brought about by the 
forced retirement of Mr. Willard Pennock from business 
by ill health. Mr. Pennock was stricken with paralysis 
on July 30 and will not be able to resume business for a 
long time. The plant has a good location and has a 
capacity of turning out 10 carsa day. The buildings 
are located on a tract of land including about eight 
acres, which is reached by the Pennsylvania and two 
other railroads, the company owning sidings connect- 
ing the buildings with each line. 


The Fowler Car Works at Elizabethport, N. J., were 
sold Aug. 8, by the Sheriff on account of a mortgage of 


$40,000 held by H. H. Isham, of Brooklyn. The works 
were bid-in by P. H. Gilhooly for $30,000. The machin- 
ery, lumber, etc., brought about $10,000 more. The 
works were built about two years ago, by Mr. Fowler, 
after his retirement from the Lewis & Fowler Company 
of Brooklyn. The plant is well adapted for building 
street cars. 

The Bass Foundry and Machine Co.. Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has just secured an order from the Lake Street Elevated 
Railroad of Chicago for 240 steel tired wheels, the 
Krupp tire being specified. The works at Fort Wayne 
are very busy in all ¢ epartments. 

The Buckeye Malleable [ron & Coupler Co., of Colum- 
bus, O., manufacturers of the Buckeye coupler, have re- 
cently received an order from the Schenectady Locomo- 
tive Works for four tender couplers and a number of 
orders for freight car equipment. 

New Stations and Shops. 

The foundation for three of the shops to be built by 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co., at Scottdale, Pa., where the 
company is to erect a car building plant, has now been 
completed. The buildings will be ready to start up by 
the fall, and will employ 100 men at first. The car shops 
are located on a tract of land between the Pennsylvania 
and the Baltimore & Ohio tracks. The shops will be en- 
gaged in repairing the thousands of coke cars used by 
the H. C. Frick Co., and the erection of new cars will 
also be undertaken at the shops when necessary. 


The constructicn of a new freight house has been begun 
by the Southern Railway Company at Lynchburg, Va. 
It will be 388 ft. long by 68 ft. wide at the widest part, 
and will be of brick, three stories high, have an elevator, 
and a bridge from the building, over the tracks to one of 
the city streets. 

Interlocking. 
The Wabash and the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis have 
come to an agreement concerning the erection of inter- 
locking signals at the crossings at Fifteenth street, 
Springfield, I1l., and the apparatus will soon be put in. 


Delays on the Delaware River Bridge. 
Considerable trouble has been experienced with the 
caissons for the foundations of the Pennsylvania’s new 
bridge over the Delaware, above Philadelphia, owing to 
the high tides in the river. Several weeks ago the cais- 
son for the draw span pier was swept from its moorings 
and driven a short distance up the river. The caisson 
for pier 2 was upset at the same time. This pier was 
afterwards righted, filled with water and sunk to the 
bottom of the river, wEere it was anchored, but on Aug. 
3 was again overturned. Luckily, neither caisson was 
being sunk at the time. These accidents have neces- 
sarily delayed the work considerably. 


Trial Trip of the Gen. C. 8. Comstock. 
We described on page 347 of the current volume, the 
seagoing dredger Gen. C. B. Comstock, which was 
launched from the yards of Hugh Ramsay, at Perth: 
Amboy, on May 25. The vessel is intended for use in the 
harbor improvements at Galveston, Tex., and is fitted 
with specially constructed Bucyrus dredgesand engines, 
designed by Mr. A. W. Robinson, Chief Engineer of the 
Bucyrus Steam Shovel & Dredge Co. A trial trip of the 
engines, pumps, etc, was made on Aug. 3, the vessel go- 
ing out to sea beyond Sandy Hook and there discharging 
its load. The maximum combined capacity of the two 
hoppers is about 575 cu. yds. The contract prices of the 
vessel was $86,000. The trial trip was a complete success. 


Blast Furnace Production. 


The weekly capacity of the furnaces in blast through- 
out the country, reached a total of 176,505 tonson Aug. 1, 
according to the figures of the American Manufacturer. 
This is higher than at any time since Dec 1, 1894, when 
the capacity was 178,325. Atnoother time during 1894 
was this figure reached, the average for that year being 
about 123,900 tons. During 1893 the present figure was 
exceeded in March, April, May and June, but at no other 
time during that year. The figures for these months 
were 177,210, 182,169, 186,982 and 177,407 tons respectively. 
German Manufacturers and the Standards. 
The Society of German Civil Engineers, wearied of frac- 
tions of an inch, has agitated for some time past a 
change to the metric system from the Whitworth’s and 
Sellers’ standards for the threads of bolts, nuts and 
screws. This proposition is opposed by a formidable 
array of 130 of the most prominent German industrial 
firms, private and corporate, who have memorialized the 
government authorities at length urging no change from 
present methods, unless an international agreement could 
be brought about of all the manufacturing countries of 
the globe for a standard to be used in all new work after 
a certain fixed date. A change by Germany alone would 
raise an additional obstacle in the way of such an agree- 
ment, would put that country to many millions of un- 
justifiable expense and would be detrimental to its ex- 
port trade. 
The Diamond Shoal Lighthouse. 

The problem of erecting a permanent light upon the 
Outer Diamond Shoal, off Cape Hatteras, one of the 
roughest points on the coast, has been before the Light- 
house Board for a number of years. About three years 
ago the firm of Anderson & Barr, of Jersey City, at- 
tempted to sink a caisson off the shoals, but it was 
broken up during the operation. A framework was 
placed there some time ago, for the purpose of making 
borings and determining the nature of the bottom. This 
was described and illustrated in the Railroad Gazette 








for June 22, 1894. The Shoal is sand to an indefinite 


we, 


depth. The framework has been left in position, and 
the effect of the heavy seas upon it noted. It has not 
shifted greatly, nor has it been badly damaged by the 
sea. ‘The plans for a permanent structure are now being 
prepared by the Lighthouse Board. 
The Fall of the freland Building. 

The large 8-story building in course of erection at the 
northeast corner of West Broadway and West Third 
street, New York, known as the Ireland Building, par- 
tially collapsed on Thursday, Aug. 8, carrying down in its 
fall a number of workmen, of whom 15 are known to 
have been killed or to have died from their injuries. 

The building is owned by John B. Ireland, and the 
architect was Charles R. Behrens. It is of the usual 
fireproof construction, has brick walls, cast-iron columns 
and steel framework. The floor beams and fireproof 
flooring of a section of the building, embracing the two 
spans adjoining a center column and extending up- 
ward throughout all eight stories, collapsed and fell into 
the cellar of the building. The eastand west walls are 
bulged and unsafe and the various girder, column and 
flooring connections throughout the remainder of the 
building are damaged. 

The foundations of the center line of columns through 
the building, are concrete, and are said to extend only 
about 10 ft. below the street level. The removal of the 
debris has shown that the base of one of these columns 
(there are four altogether) was driven through the ma- 
sonry and concrete of the foundation, breaking the base 
plate and penetrating so far that only a few feet of it 
remained above ground. 

The cause of the accident has not yet been determined. 
The presence of quicksand under the piers of the col- 
umns has been suggested. as has also the overloading of 
the floors with building material. The latest investiga- 
tions report the presence of an old well near the base of 
the pier of the sunken column. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Notes. 

A dispatch from Key West, Aug. 7, states that several 
railroad bridges have been blown up with dynamite 
by the insurgents near Sancti Spiritus, Cuba. 

The express companies doing business in Minnesota 

evidently intend to contest the law recently passed in 
that state declaring such companies common carriers 
and placing them under the supervision of the State 
Railroad Commission. 
It is reported from Ottawa that the New Zealand gov- 
ernment has granted an annual subsidy of $100,000 to 
Pacific steamers for calling there for mails to and from 
Great Britain, which the Canadiap government has 
agreed to carry across the continent free of charge. 


The Brooklyn Heights Railroad Company, Brooklyn, 

N. Y., is to put 1,500 Crawford fenders upon its cars. 
The Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts, acting 
under the law recently passed, have notified the street 
railroads to equip their cars with fenders by Nov. 14 
next. 
The shops of the Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn Ruiil- 
road, near Boston, were burned on Aug. 9 with four lo- 
comotives; loss $50,000. Several buildings connected 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio shops at Huntington, W. 
Va., were burned Aug. 8, together with 50 freight cars 
some loaded. A fire in the yard of the Cincinnati 
Southern at Cincinnati on the same day destroyed 17 
freight cars. 

The City Council of Newton, Mass., has passed the 
final order under which work can be commenced on the 
extensive improvements in that city connected with the 
deyression of the main line of the Boston & Albany 
(four-track) railroad for two miles through the thickly- 
settled part of that city. This separation of grades is to 
be carried out in pursuance of a contract between the 
city and the railroad company, which was arrived at 
without the appointment of special commissioners under 
the law of 1890. The state, however, pays, we believe, a 
portéon of the cost, the same as in cases of similar im- 
provements which are ordered by the Superior Court. 
The first part of the work will be the widening of Wash- 
ington street, an important thoroughfare which runs 
parallel with the railroad. After this is done, ground 
will be cleared on private property for temporary tracks 
to be used by the Boston & Albany during the lowering 
of its roadbed. There are three or four stations on that 
portion of the railroad which is to be depressed. 


South American Notes. 

It is interesting to note that the Brazilians realize the 
danger of the operatives on the state. railroads becoming 
a factor in a political machine. A large number of em- 

loyees on the Central Railway recently took action 

avoring the election of a candidate to the Senate. An 
order was agp oa issued by the manager of the road 
against any collective political demonstrations by its 
employees. 

An American firm has just completed a grain elevator 
for the Central Argentine Railroad at Rosario, having a 
receiving and loading capacity of 240 tons an hour. 

The concessions for a railroad from Cherrepe, on the 
Peruvian Coast, to the coal regions of Hualgayoc, have 
been extended for two years from next November. The 
concessions are owned by a syndicate organized in the 
United States. 

Fire Guards on the Canadian Pacific, 

We recently noted that the Canadian Pacific had 
caused fire guards to be ploughed along 526 miles of its 
track, from Indian Head to Calgary. ‘hese consist of 
eight furrows each side of the track. We learn now 
that the contract was let at the rate of $5 40 per mile of 
track, which seems cheap enough for 16 miles of plough- 





ing, and takes off some of the force of the remark of a 
local paper that “‘this work has been done at great cost.” 
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British Shipbuilding. 

From returns compiled by Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
ping it Ror that excluding warships there were 
vessels of 707,079 tons gross under construction in the 
United Kingdom at the close of the quarter ended June 
30, 1895. The particulars are as_ follows, similar de- 
tails being given for the corresponding period in 1894: 






































| June 30, 1895. | June 30, 1894. 
Description. G 
Gross ross 
| No. |tonnage.| N° |tonnage. 
Steam. | 
Sloe eis re ene ie | 257 | 667,141 | 300 | 656,820 
BROW cs cccoxsccsisees oo eee uc aate’ 1 ge 3, 34 7,876 
Wood and composite .... ..... | 8 1,719 4 838 
MOtRI sos Bcceee cccdveons | 289 | 672,795 | 338 | 665,584 
Sail. | 
{0 ne a 32 31,999 | 31] 49,691 
WEI cvrasev oat cache aac cena ta 1 | 226 225 
Wood and composite ........... 17 | 2,063 28 2,704 
a aaa ne ee 50 | 34284 | 60| 52,620 
Total steam and sail............ | 339 | 707,079 | 398 | 718,204 


| 
| 
} 








The British Iron and Steel Trade. 
The Board of Trade returns of exports of iron and steel 
for the first six months of the year are as follows: 

1895, 1894, 1893. 1892. 1891. 
‘tons, Tons. Tons. Tonos. Tons. 
1,286,481 1,271,596 1,443,258 1,277,396 1,662,208 

The improvement shown this year is more than ac- 
counted for by the increased shipments of pig iron, 
which is the least profitable form of our exports of iron 
and steel. When we come, however, to examine these 
exports in detail, we see how serious is the decrease in the 
more important departments, and how they would seem 
to indicate that foreign competition is telling seriously 
on our exports of manufactured iren : 


1895. 1894. 1893. 1892. 1891. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Pig ivoni..s.<<<<- 395,325 376,712 390,820 332,391 351,909 
Bar, angle and 
WONG cesdes cues: 63,884 69,590 76,718 89,003 109,018 
Railroad of all 


kinds ...... .. 196,328 218,077 277,370 193,417 384,458 
Hoops, sheets and 
plates .... sash 43,257 76,096 72,023 56,505 76,331 
ze 
sheets.......... 94,041 83,731 81,183 76,570 78,974 


heate.... coe 178,70t 152,191 217,567 26,777 ~—-306 206 


It will be noticed how serious is the falling off under 
the heads of ‘*‘ bar, angle, and bolt,’’ and ‘‘ hoops, sheets, 
and plates,’’ and this, we believe, is entirely due to the 
successful competition of continental makers, who are 

radually taking away this department of trade from us. 
The exports of “railroads of all kinds” are a very im- 
portant factor, but this item, of course, is affected by the 
amount of construction which is going on abroad from 
time to time. Lately this has been very slight indeed, 
and any change must be in the right direction, as ship- 
ments have fallen into the smallest possible compass. 
Fortunately, prices are exceptionally cheap, and, happily, 
we have little to fear from foreign competition in this 
department. Only a few years ago the shipments of rails 
averaged about 1,000,000 tons annually, but during the 
last four years the average was only about 600,000 tons. 
Although we may look for some railway extension in 
Africa at an early date, and perhaps in the East in course 
of time, this is too uncertain to build much upon at 
present. The movement in America, which is fast bring- 
ing aon up to about the level of imported goods, is 
likely to be checked at that point, as the capacity of pro- 
duction is enormous.—The Economist. 


Snakes. 

In New York City the reporters have lately had a 
good deal to say about a fake sea serpent. in West 
Virginia 7. have a little difficulty that is more busi- 
nesslike. The report comes from Charleston to the 
effect that the work on the railroad which is building 
up the Elk River Valley, is been seriously hindered by 
the presence of rattlesnakes in such numbers that the 
workmen are in constant danger of being bitten. Al- 
ready there have been no fewer than 10 men bitten, two 
cases proving fatal. It is said that the Italians are very 
much afraid of the snakes, and that the negroes will not 
work except where the ground has been cleared of all 
brush and weeds. 


The M., 8. & L. Line to London. 


On the line of the Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire 
extension to London, there are now nearly 7,500 men em- 
ployed; 1,100,000 cu. yds. of earth have been moved; 7 via- 
ducts, 55 bridges and 49 culverts are practically complete. 
The total expenditure to date on the extension is £1,- 
342,000, and the estimated expenditure for the present 
half year is £1,500,000. The extension is about 92 miles 
long, from Annesley, which is 10 miles north of Notting- 
ham, to the junction with the Metropolitan, at Quainton 
road. The work was distributed among five large con- 
tractors, and they now have temporary tracks laid for 
about two-thirds of the entire. route. There is a tunnel 
near Rugby, upon which work is being done in six shafts, 
and six more ate beingsunk. Staffordshire blue bricks 
are used on all outdoor work where bricks are required. 
Bridges are made of stone, wherever possible. The slopes 
of cuts and embankments are made very flat, wherever 
possible. South of Nottingham no grade is to besteeper 
than 30 ft. per mile and no curve, except at important 
stations, is less than one mile radius (1 5’). 


The Van Buren Street Viaduct. 


The Illinois Central Railroad and the city of Chicago 
are engaged in a strenuous contest about the right to 
cross the tracks of the road at Van Buren street. The 
wide foot-bridge erected at this pe for use during the 
World’s Fair had never been taken dowa, being a con- 
venient means of access to the pleasure boat wharves on 
the lake front, but recently the city government issued a 
positive order requiring its removal and the road last 
week went to work to tearit down. As the bridge was a 
decided convenience, the principal reason for requirin 
its removal, so far as can be seen, was the objection o 
some persons to it as unsightly. As soon as the passage 
over the bridge was blocked, foot passengers at once at- 
tempted to cross the tracks at grade, but the railroad 
police officers stopped this and then there was a row. On 
Aug. 6, one steamboat captain was arrested for attempt- 
ing to force his way across the tracks. When other at- 
tempts to outwit the police had failed, a number of boats 
opened their steam whistles, and made such a noise that 
a crowd of 5,000 people soon gathered. A truce has been 
declared until Aug. 26, by which time it is hoped that 
the a complications of the situation may be 
somewhat cleared up. A permanent crossing at grade is, 


of course, out of the question as there are four or more 
main tracks and trains are very frequent. It appears 
that the railroad company is willing to build a smaller 
overhead footbridge, of more pleasing appearance, but 
the city officials are jealous of their prerogatives and seem 
to be aiming to get the road to agree to a plan of exten- 
sive alterations. The tracks at this point run parallel to 
the lake front; on the west side of the railroad lies the 
lake front park, which adjoins Wabash avenue. This 
avenue is about 7 ft. higher than the railroad tracks. 
There is a proposition to fill in on the eastern side of the 
park, making it about level, and to depress the railroad 
tracks so as to permit the construction of overhead 
bridges, without excessive elevation, at any point along 
the side of the park. The depression of the tracks for 
any considerable distance would be very expensive, of 
course; and besides that the railroad company protests 
that a depression of more than 4ft. will be out of the 
question on account of the impossibility of providing 
suitable drainage. The present roadbed is but a few 
feet above the level of the lake. So far as we can learn, 
the demand of the public to have access to the territory 
between the railroad and the lake is not of great 
importance at present and will not be so until the park, 
which 1t is proposed to make on that ground, shall be 





ready for use. 


Disembarkature of a Silvery Gleam. 

Main street wharf was crowded with hundreds of spec- 
tators yesterday morning when the first piece of rail for 
the San Francisco & San Cee one Valley road. was 
hoisted out of the hold of the Washtenaw’s forehold. This 
now historical piece of metal, which has come over 16,000 
miles by water to fulfill an important mission on land 
was rolled into its present form in Pittsburgh,and is 30 ft. 
long and weighs 650 lbs. This rail, with its 7,337 brothers, 
will make 36,690 yards of track, or a little over 20 miles. 
In a few months these 2,135 tons of steel will gleam quite | 
silvery among the wheatfields of the great San Joaquin 
Valley. When the rail went over the steamer’s side and | 
was landed on the barge Planet, A. C. Stetson wrote in | 
his book one tally, and the people on the dock cheered the | 
noted disembarkature. ‘‘ There goes the first piece of | 
steel into the vitals of railroad monopoly in California,” | 
said an enthusiastic spectator.—San Francisco Call. 

} 


New Pennsylvania Railroad F:rry at New York. 


The city authorities of New York have leased to the | 
Pennsylvania Railroad a franchise for a new uptown | 
ferry, from West Twenty-third street, on the New York 


side, the landing at Jersey City being near Grand street. 





for it was on my blind side. Anyway the freight engine 
buried her nose in the General Manager’s car and the 
whole thing caught fire. 

‘‘The General Manager was at the telegraph office so he 
was all right, but the darkie was in the front end of the 
car and had his head barked. When the flagman got 
onto what was up he lit out and they never saw hide or 
hair of him again.” 

‘* What became of the Superintendent and his pull 2” 
sleepily asked the Crank as the Semaphore came down 
to let No. 8 go by. 

‘*Oh, he didn’t have a pan he only thought he had 
one. The last I heard of him he was running a five- 
minute lunch counter out west somewhere.” 


Electric Excursion Cars in Brooklyn, 

The Brooklyn Heights Railroad Company, which con- 
trols over 200 miles of trolley line in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has introduced special cars for excursion parties. A 
number of these cars has been built by the J. G. Brill 
Co, Philadelphia, Pa., measuring 34 ft. and having a 
seating capacity of 60 persons each. They are mounted 
on two four-wheel Brill trucksand have General Electric 
motors. On festive occasions the interior and exterior 
oi the cars are decorated with bunting and are illumi- 
nated by 175 16-candle power lights, making, especially on 
a dark night, a very attractive appearance. Six of these 
cars, containing railroad officials and newspaper men 
made a trial trip Aug. 7, starting from different points 
in Brooklyn and running out to Ulmer Park, a suburb. 
Such cars have been popular in various cities, and they 
have been well setakeadia Brooklyn. The extensive sys- 
tem of the Brooklyn Heights road reaches many popular 
suburban resorts and there appears to be no reason why 
this new service should not be made a paying one. 
Closed cars, similiarly equipped, will be built for 
theater parties. The rental for an evening is $20. 


Railroad Building in Japan. 

In areport upon the trade of Yokohama, Mr. Consul 
Troup speaks of the impulse that has been given to the 
construction of private railways in Japan. <A series of 
new railway lines and extensions, was, he says, sanc- 
tioned by the Diet in May of last year, and at the end of 
October last Japan had $94 miles of railway under con- 
struction, in addition to 1.9388 miles open for traffic. 
About one-third of the money exanied by Japan on 
railw2y construction is spent abroad, and chiefly in Eng- 
land. The rails are of English make, and other mate- 
rial, such as wheels, springs, buffers, and sole bars, are 
generally from England. Belgium and Germany con- 


The Pennsylvania at present operates a ferry from tribute to the supply of bridge work, and the lighter 
Jersey City to Desbrosses street, about 30 blocks or 1! | work of this kind supplied by Germany is, we are told, 
miles below Twenty-third street, as well as the Cort-| more in favor for private lines. Some portion of the 
landt street ferry. The Pennsylvania is to pay the City | locomotives are obtained from this country, but the 
of New York $22,000 for the franchise and 5 per cent. | American locomotive also finds extensive favor. ‘‘Jap- 
of the receipts collected at the New York side. The |anese engine-drivers,’’ writes Mr. Troup, *‘find, it is 


ferry will be in operation by January next | stated, that the American engine can be made to steam 
|more easily than its English rival, although this is, it 





Cuban Iron Ore, 

The advance in the iron trade has caused such a de- | 
mand for the higher grades of iron ore that a contract 
has just been closed for the shipment of 60,000 tons of 
ore from the mines of the Spanish-American Iron Co., at 
Daiquari, Cuba, to Philadelphia. The ore will be 
brought to the piers at Port Richmond. _. 

This contract follows one announced recently, by | 
which 75,000 tons of iron ore were to be brought to the | 
United States from the same mines in Cuba. 


Garbage Crematories in Chicago. 
The report of the committee appointed by Mayor Swift | 
to investigate the garbage crematory in operation at | 
Allegheny City, Pa., has been made, and is favorable to 
the adoption of crematories of this type for use in Chi- 
cago. It is estimated that 15 of these crematories con- 
suming 40 tons of garbage per day will be necessary in 
Chicago, and the cost of operation is less than any yet | 
inspected. The matter will be brought before the city 
co71ncil when it meets again next month. The crematory 
was of the Rider patent, and required only 114 tons of | 
slack coal for the consumption of 40 tons of garbage. 


Interloc-utions—No. 5. 

‘‘ What's the difference between a good position block 
signal and a lazy flagman’’ asked the Semaphore one 
morning ? fel ; 

“Give it up” responded the Crank in his usual laconic 
manner. 

‘‘One works without shirking and the other shirks 
without working.” 

“T can’t consistently laugh at that’? sneered the 
Crank, ‘‘a dull riddle and a poor pun are too much for 
me at one time.” 

‘*Oh, I didn’t expect you to laugh” loftily retorted the 
Semaphore, ‘‘ Cranks only laugh at their own wit. 
But that’s not what I was coming to. WhenI wasa 
Distant Signal at a crossing plant down on the Eastern 
Division, we had a hide-bound old Superintendent who 
thought he knew it all. 

‘We'd had a couple of tail-enders that didn’t amount to 
much, only smashed a few rotten box cars and killed a 
tramp, but coming right Cogaties they set the General Su- 
perintendent to thinking. One day he came over the road 
and asked our boss if he didn’t think it was about time 
they putsome kind of block signals on his division. 
Then the old man got mad. He hada pull with the Gen- 
eral Manager, been at school with him when they were 
boys or something of that kind, so he always felt as if he 
could speak his mind. He asked the General Superin- 
tendent how he supposed they were going to get trains 
over the road if they took up with every dude notion 
that came along; said he had all he could attend to with- 
out any monkeying of that kind. The General Superin- 
tendent didn’t say much, but he sharpened a knife for 
the old man right then. 

“Well, things went along pretty smoothly for a couple 
of months till one night we had an awful snow storm. 
Then it was bad. Trains were six or seven hours late, 
and freights were stalled up all along the road. About 10 
o’clock the old ‘Cannon Ball’ came by with the General 
Manager’s car on the rear end. She stopped at the station 
allright, but couldn’t get away, so after the engineman 
had sawed back and forth a half dozen times they sent 
out a flag. It was snowing so you couldn’t see the tail 
lights much more than the length of a car, and it blew 
great guns. When the flagman passed me (I was only 
about 300 yards from the station) he was talking dis- 
gracefully ; said there wasn’t no train coming, that he 
wasn’t no esquimau, and swore on his mother’s honor 
that he wouldn’t go another rod to save the whole road 
from perdition. Right near me the trackmen had piled 
up some old ties to sit under while they ate their din- 
ners, so what does the terrier do but put his 
lantern in the middle of the track and squat 
down under the shelter. He must have got 
drowsy, for in about half an hour along came the way 
freight with only three cars, running like a scared dogs 
he never showed a hand till the train had got by an i 
suppose something must have happened to his lantern— 





went out or got snowed under—I never knew, certainly, 


would seem, at a considerably greater cost, for it is esti- 
mated that the American engine costs 10 per cent. more, 


and burns 30 per cent. more fuel to do the same work.” 


Mr. Troup suggests that it would be to the interest of 
British producers of railway material, as well as of those 
who supply electric light material, and other manufact- 
urers of metal, to have expert agents in Japan, with de- 
tailed specifications at hand when inquiry 1s made; and 
as the work of development, partially interrupted by the 
war, is now likely to be actively resumed, the present 
seems an opportune time for acting on this advice.—The 
Economist (London). 


Lake Notes. 

The new steel ship Victory, the largest vessel ever 
launched on the Lakes, on adraft of 14.3 ft., Saturday 
took from Duluth as her first cargo 3,629 gross tons of 
- The vessel should easily carry 6,000 net tons on 18 

t. 

The steel steamship Yale, capacity 6,000 tons, on deep 
draught, and the steel steamship Penobscot, of the same 
size, were launched at Cleveiand and West Bay City, re- 
spectively, Saturday last. One will bein the ore and 
bn other in the package trade. Each cost about $200,- 


In addition to the two 6,000 steel schooners contracted 
for by the Minnesota Iron Co. at the Chicago Shipbuild- 
ing yard a week ago, a Cleveland syndicate has con- 
tracted for another of the same class to cost $175,000. 
This company has now under way, including the Zenith 
City, 24,000 tons of freight tonnage, the largest amount 
in its history. 

Plans have been prepared by the Northern Pacific for 
improvements at the dock front in Duluth, now occupied 
by a coal company, to cost $150,000. The improvement 
will include a slip 1,420 ft. long, docked and warehoused 
on both sides. The full water frontage will be 7,900 ft., 
and from 15 to 20 large lake vessels can be handled at 
onetime. There will be four tracks. The dock space 
has become too valuable for coal storage. 


Unprofitable Lines. 

In the half yearly report of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way (England) mention is made of the special efforts to 
curtail expenditure on unremunerative lines. Efforts 
have been made to reduce train mileage and save fueland 
wages, but with only small success. The directors have 
felt bound to consider very carefully the requirements of 
the agricultural districts where these lines of light traf- 
fic lie and have not felt that they were justified in cut- 
ting down the service to such an extent as to make any 
appreciable economy, although much of it is being don2 
at a loss. 

Ice Crushing Transfer Boats for Siberia, 

The Detroit Dry Dock Co. will build on the shores of 
Lake Baikal, Western Siberia, three great ice crushing 
transport ferries to operate in connection with the Great 
Siberian road, for the Russian Government. The ves- 
sels will be modeled after the St. Ignace and Sault 
Ste. Marie, which were built for the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic road for all-year use across the 
Straits of Mackinaw. Here they are often compelled to 
break ice windrows 5 ft. thick, which they do with ease. 
The vessels are built with two wheels, one as ordinarily, 
at the stern, for propulsion, and another smaller one at 
the stem, working against the propelling force to create 
a current under the ice ahead to break it up. The boats 
carry 30 loaded cars and make 10 miles an hour through 
ice a foot thick. They have never been delayed more 
than a few hours. The new Russian vessels will be 
larger and will have 7,000 H. P. each. All machinery for 
the Lake Baikal vessels will be built at Detroit. 


Lake S:reet Elevated, Chicago. 

The Wabash avenue extension of the Lake Sirzet Ele 
vated will probably be opened Aug. 26. The stations 
at State and Clark streets are nearing compiction, and 
almost all the track has been laid. The interlocking by 
the junction at Market and Lake streets will be putin of 
the National Switch & Signal Co, 
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Mr. Carnegie and English Rolling Stock. 

The views of Mr. Andrew Carnegie on the subject of 
railways, even if they come from “ the largest individual 
freighter in the world ’’—an easier thing to say than to 
eve —are not of overwhelming importance. Mr 

Jarnegie is, no doubt, a very big man at Pittsburgh, but 
his influence in the world at large is limited, and his 
eccentricities are rapidly reducing it to vanishing point. 
Still his prominence as a capitalist justifies me in quot- 
ing his opinions for the benefit of English readers. 
Writing to the editor of an engineering paper who 
asked him for an article, which he had not time to 
write, Mr. Carnegie says: “ Britain, in her railway sys- 
tem, has to labor under a disadvantage of being the pio- 
neer in railway construction. It would pay her to make 
a bonfire of her equ’ pment, both freight and passenger, 
and charge its repiacement, upon the American model, 
to the national debt. This you know as well as I do; 
but it were easier to remodel the British constitution, 
as you also know better than I do.””—T7ransport. 

We are astonished that even Mr. Carnegie, who is not 
always discreet when he gets hold of a pen, should mis- 
lead the innocent by such a sweeping and obviously pre- 
posterous generalization. We expect it from Colonel 
Jefferds, because it is his business to reform English 
rolling stock. We expect it also from the crude philoso- 
pher from Kalamazoo or Tuskegee, whose information 
is slender and whose thought-engine is running fast and 
hot, but Carrezie ought to know better and probably 
does. Only he did not stop to think of his responsibility 
to the public. ‘ 





RAILROAD LAW-NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads, 

In the Federal Court it is held that the receiver 
of a railroad should not be removed for making mislead- 
ing reports when it appears that he has continued the 
existing method of accounting and reports, without in- 
tentionally misstating or misrepresenting the company’s 
true condition; that it 1s not improper for him to pro- 
cure supplies from or enter int» contracts with the com- 
pany composed of the superintendent and other officials 

of the railroad; and that he may give an unusually low 
rate, in order to introduce into general use a cheap and 
valuable article, which, if brought into general demand, 
would add to the freight receipts of the roads handling 
it.? 

In Illinois the Supreme Court rules that land of a 
railroad, used only for a right of way, may be specially 
taxed for a local improvement consisting of a sewer in 
an adjoining street.? 

In the Supreme Court of the United States it is held 
that the reasonableness of a passenger rate of a certain 
amount per mile fixed by * legislature must in the 
case of arailroad be determined by its effect on the net 
earnings of the company on its entire line within the 
state, and not by its effect on any subdivision, even 
though it was once a separate road." 

In New Jersey it is ruled that neither the statutes of 
the state nor the policy of the law torbids the giving of 
a mortgage on a railroad not yet built, or on property 
not yet acquired by the corporation. 

Carriers of Goods and Injuries to Property. 

In Alabama the ang Court rules that where the 
seller contracts to deliver goods “‘f. 0. b,’’ at the place to 
which they are to be oper: and pays the freight to 
such place, on the arrival of the boat by which the goods 
are transported at such place the carrier ceases to be the 
agent of the selier and becomes the agent of the pur- 
chaser, and the seller cannot maintain an action against 
the carrier for injuries to the goods after such arrival, 
and before they were unloaded.° 

In Texas it is laid down that where a duty is im- 
posed by law on a railroad to water and feed stock in 
transit, it is not relieved from liability by showing that 
the shipper had undertaken that duty, if it —— 
that by its acts it prevented the shipper from perform- 
ing it.® 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota holds that an insur- 
ance company, which by the express terms of its policy 
has been absolved from liability because of a stipula- 
tion contained in a bill of lading of the insured prop- 
erty, whereby the oarrier liable for the loss is to have 
the benefit of the insurance, has the right to impose, 
as terms of payment of the loss, that it have the un- 
qualified right to proceed against the carrier primarily 
liable to the insured.7 

In Texas it ‘s held that though a stock-shipment con- 
tract relieves the carrier “from liability of every kind,” 
after the stock shall have left its road the shipper may 
recover for injury to the cattle while on such carrier’s 
line, though such injury developed or became apparent 
a‘ter the cattle had left that line.* 

in the Federal Court it is ruled that an interstate car- 
rier which enters into an arrangement with a connecting 
ewrier for through billing, rating. and loading, and for 
the use of its tracks and terminals, is not obliged to 
make the same arrangement with other connecting car- 
riers, though the physical facilities for an interchange of 
traflic are the same.” 

And in the same case it is said that the interstate car- 
rier does not subject another carrier to an ‘‘ undue or 
unreasonable disadvantage’? by exacting the prepay- 
ment of freight on all property received from it ata 
given station, though it does not require charges to be 
paid in advance on freight received from other individ- 
uals and competing carriers at such station.*” 


Injuries to Passengers, Employees and Strangers. 

In California, where a railroad maintains several de- 
pots in a city, each depot is an ‘intermediate station,” 
within the meaning of the code, empowering passengers 
to stop at intermediate stations. 1 

In ‘Texas, where a passenger is carried beyond his des- 
tination and alights from the train at another place, and 
receives injuries which result from the manner and not 
the place of such alighting, the negligence of the com- 
pany in carrying him beyond his destination is not the 
prox mate cause of such injury.?2 

In ‘texas the plaintiff, in company with her nephew, a 
boy of six years, was in a Pullman sleeper and requested 
the porter and conductor to awake her in time before 
reaching her destination. They failed to do so and she 
was carried past the depot, when the train was stopped 
and the boy was put off by the porter, but, before plain- 
tiff could alight, the train was again started. After 
going some distance it was again stopped and plaintiff 
was allowed to alight. The Supreme Court rules that 
her damages should be confined to what she suffered on 
her own account and that it was error to allow her to 
recover for mental anguish because of the fright or dis- 
tress of the child which was with her. 13 

In Texas, unless so notified, a railroad is not charged 
with knowledge that a person intends to leave its train 
as soon as he has bidden good-by to a passenger. One 


who gets on a train to say good-by to a passenger is 
bound to take notice of the time the train will start.14 
In Georgia it is held by the Supreme Court that where 


a carrier cannot limit its liability by any notice on tick- 
ets sold, a railroad company cannot, after selling a re- 
turn ticket, exact, as a condition of return on the ticket, 
that the passenger shall sign it before a given agent, who 
shall stamp it, though the ticket was sold at a reduced 
price and recited such condition on its face. 15 

In Pennsylvania it is held that the statute of that 
state directing railroads to receive and transport cars, 
without delay or discrimination, of a connecting 
does not oblige it to move such cars when not provided 
with the appliances which ordinary care requires for the 
satety of the crew, and therefore does not relieve them 
{rom liability to their employees in negligently doing 
g6.7* 

Ip the same case it is held that it is the duty of a rail- 
road to its brakemen to take ordinary care that the ends 
of freight cars be furnished with such handles, ladders 
or oe as arein common, ordinary use on rail- 
roads*’. 

The Supreme Court of Texas rules that railroads must 
inspect cars received of another company with the same 
care given its own, and the inspection of a particular car 
will not be presumed. in the absence of proof, froma 
custom to inspect all cars." 

In Missouri it is decided that the fact that deceased 
knew that the engineer, whose negligence caused the 
accident, was incompetent, and had so reported him to 
to the company, is not a bar to a recovery if the danger 
in working with him was not so obvious that an 
—s prudent man would refuse to work with 

im.} 
In Indiana where none of the frogs at any of the 








switches on a railroad are blocked, no recovery can be 
had by a_ brakeman, experienced on that road, for 
injuries suffered from having his foot caught in one of 
them. 2° 

In Mississippi it is held that the maintenance by a 





railroad at a highway crossing of a board 9 ft. long by 
10 in. wide, fastened to the top of a suitable post 15 ft. 
high, with the words ‘‘Railroad Crossing” on the board, 
in letters as large as the size thereof would allow, is a 
suflicient compliance with the law requiring a board to 
be erected and kept up, on a post sufficiently high, with 
the inscription ‘‘Look Out for the Locomotive.’’?! 

In the same state it is held that a railroad is not liable 
for the act of a brakeman who pushes a trespasser from 
one of its trains because the trespasser will not pay for 
the privilege of riding, the money not being demanded as 
fare, and the brakeman not having any authority to col- 
lect fares. ?? 

In Indiana, plaintiff, an active boy eight years old, in 
disregard of the engineer’s warning, jumped on a freight 
train moving up a sharp grade, eight miles an hour, and 
clung to the iron loop on the car provided for that pur- 
pose, with one foot on the grease box of the truck. The 
Supreme Court rules that the fact that the trainmen 
saw him hanging there and did not stop the train, did 
not render the company liable for injuries received by 
him in jumping off.?* 

In Pennsylvania the negligence of a pedestrian who 
pays no attention to the warning given by the gates 
being down at a railroad crossing, but passes onto the 
track, bars recovery for his injury by an approaching 
train, and it matters not that the gates were always 
down.?* 

In New York it is decided that where the engineer, at 
a proper distance from a grade crossing, blew the whis- 
tle, as required by statute, and it so happened that the 
train was at the time near and under a bridge, the rail- 
road company is pot liable for injuries caused by the 
horses of plaintiff, who was at the time driving over 
the bridge, taking fright at the whistle.?5 

In Texas it is held that a railroad is liable for the act 
of a conductor who, having ordered a trespasser from 
one of itstrains, shoots him while he was in the act of 
alighting, unless the shooting was not done for the pur- 
pose of forcing the trespasser to get off, but from per- 
sonal resentment. Butif before being shot, plaintiff had 
alighted, and had reached the ground, the company 
would not be liable.?® 
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CAR BUILDING. 


The Mt. Vernon Car Co., Mt. Vernon, IIl., has received 
an order for 150 60,000 lbs. standard coal cars from the 
Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling road. 

The Wells & French Company, of Chicago, is now 
building 51 ballast cars for the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western, all of which will be equipped with the Buckeye 
coupler. 

The Philadelphia & Reading has just completed at its 
shops at Reading, Pa., a sampl? of a new type of freight 
car and it is stated that the Receivers have given an order 
for the construction of 50 additional cars of this pattern. 
These are the first cars built at the Reading shops for a 
number of years. 

The order of the Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf road 
for 250 cars recently placed with the Madison Car Co. 
was made up as follows: 100 32-ft. 60,000-lb. box cars, 
channel bar trucks and Westinghouse air-brakes: 120 
34-ft. standard box cars, Westinghouse air-brakes and 
automatic couplers, and 30 34-ft. 60,000-Ib. standard coal 
cars. 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 








Bridgeton, N. J.—The Cumberland County Free- 
holders have ordered_the construction of a new bridge 
over the Cohansey, at Broad street. Bids will be adver- 





tised for. The superstructure is to cost about $9,500. 
The South Jersey Traction Co. will bear one-third of the 
expense. 


road, | 


Hamburg, Pa.—The Berks County Commissioners 
have been petitioned by property holders along the 
Schuylkill. near this town, to erect a bridge across that 
river about two miles south of the present structure at 
Hamburg. It is estimated that the bridge can be built 
for $15,000. The Commissioners have not yet taken any 
action in the matter. 


New Brunswick, N. J.—The Pennsylvania is now 
preparing to start work on a new bridge across the Rari 
tan River at New Brunswick. Plans have been ccm- 
pleted in the office of Chief Engineer Brown, and _ cail 
for a structure similar to the present bridge. It will be 
of iron, resting on piers built last year. It will be wide 
enough for four tracks, but only two tracks will be laid 
across the bridge until the Pennsylvania completes its 
four track improvements at New Brunswick. 


Ottawa, Ont,—The building of a bridge over the 
Hurdman road, at the head of the Deepcut, where the 
Ottawa, Arnprior & Parry Sound crosses, is to be pro- 
ceeded with at once. The bridge will be of solid masonry, 
with four steel girders over the roadway. The width of 
an a will be about 50 ft., and tne roadway beneath 
3215 ft. 

South Chicago, Ill.—The Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern road is to build a new double track iron draw- 
bridge over the Calumet River at South Chicago. 


Washington County, Md.—The County Commis- 
sioners awarded the contract to the Groton Bridge Co., 
of Groton. N. Y., to erect two iron bridges, one across 
the Antietam Creek, north of Leiterburg, 60-ft. span, 
and the other across Big Tonoloway Creek, one mile 
from Hancock, 70-ft. span, their bid being $1,404 for both 
bridges. There were seven bids in all, ranging from 
$1,404 to $1,960. 


Youngstown Bridge Co.—The company has been 
awarded the contract for five bridges on the Cleveland, 
Akron & Columbus road, consisting of 10 spans, mostly 
pin-connected trusses, and two plate girder spans.’ This 
company also has the contract for 11 spans for the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, three bridges for the Valley 
Railway in Ohio, one span for the N. Y., L. E. & W.,a 
90-ft. girder for the Baltimore City Passenger Railway 
Co., besides a large amount of structural work. 








MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Dividends. iar 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 

Canadian Pacific, 4 per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable Oct. 1. 

hicago & Alton, quarterly, $2 per share, on the pre- 

ferred and common stock, payable Sept. 3. 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh, quarterly, 134 per cent. upon 
the guaranteed stock. 
Delaware & Bound Brook, quarterly, 2 per cent., pay- 
able Aug. 20. 
St. Paul & Duluth, 2'4 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable Sept. 3. 
Stockholders’ Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, annual, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Sept. 21. 
; —* «& Rock Island, special, Davenport, Ia., 
Aug 15, 

Iowa Central, annual, Sept. 6. 

Malone & St. Lawrence, special, New York, N. Y., 
Sept. 12. 

ew York, Susquehanna & Western, annual, Taylor's 

Hotel, Jersey City, N. J., Sept. 5. 

St. Lawrence & Adirondack, special general, Montrea., 
Sept. 18. 

Toledo & Ohio Central, annual, Toledo, O., Sept. 2. 

Wabash, annual, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 10. 


Technical Meetings. - 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The Master Car & Locomotive Painters’ Association 
will hold its next annual meeting at the \(srand Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Sept. 11, 12 and 13. he programme of this 
meeting was published in the Railroad Gazette of Aug. 9. 
The New England Roadmasters’ Association will hold 
its annual meeting at the Revere House, Boston, on Sept, 
18 and19. The pregramme was published in the Rail- 
road Gazette of Aug. 9. 

The Association of American Locomotive Travelin 
Engineers will hold its annual convention at the Seventh 
Avenue Hotel, Pittsburgh, beginning Sept. 10, and last- 
ing till the 14th. C. B. Conger, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is President of the organization, and WO. Thompson, 
of Elkhart, Ind., Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion will hold its second annual meeting at Springtield, 
Mass , Sept 2, 3 and 4. 

The International Railroad Conference of Young 
Men’s Christian Association is to be held at Clifton 
Forge, Va., Sept. 13, 14and 15. Mr. C. J. Hicks, 40 East 
Twenty-third street, New York City, is Secretary of the 
Railroad Department of the International Committee. 
bag oo was published in the Railread Gazette 
of Aug. 9. 

> 8s’ Association of America will hold 
its annual meeting at St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 

The American Internattonal Association of Railroad 
Superintendents of Bridges and Buildings will hold its 
annual meeting at New Orleans, La , Oct. 15. 

The American Street Railway Association will hold 
its annual meeting at Montreal, Que., Oct. 15. 

The American Railway Association will hold its tall 
meeting at New York City, Oct. 16. 

The American Association of General Baggage and 
Ticket Agents will hold its semi-annual meeting at Bos- 
ton, Sept. 17. . 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Association of Southern 
California meets each third Wednesday of the month in 
the Hall of the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 
The Engineers’ Society of Western New York holds 
regular meetings the first Monday in each month, ex- 
cept in the months of July and August, at the Buffalo 
Library Building. 

The an Railway Club meets in Chicago on the 
third Tuesday of each month. at 2p m. 

The New York hailroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American Society of Mechanical Hingineers, 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City, on the third Thursday 
in each month, at 8 p. m. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at Wesieyan 
Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Troauois, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the second Friday of January, March, 





May, September and November, at 2 p. m. 
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The Southern and Southwestern Railway Club meets 
at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., on the third Thurs- 
day in January, April, August and Wovembher. 

e Northwestern Railroad Club meets at the Ryan 
Hotel, St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, at 





8 p. m. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 
meets at the St. Paul Union Station on the Friday follow- 
po! the second Wednesday of March, June, September 
and December, at 2.30 p. m. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at the 
House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street New 
7. on the first and third Wednesdays in each month 
at 8 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers ineets on the first 
Tuesday in each month, at 8p.m. The headquarters 
of the society are at 1736-1739 Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago. The business meetings are held on the first Wed- 
nesday at its rooms. The meetings for the reading 
and discussion of papers are held on the third Wednes- 
day at the Armour Institute, Thirty-third street and 
Armour avenue. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m, 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at Wes- 
leyan Hall, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, on the third 

ednesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets in the Mis- 
souri Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth street 
and Lucas place, St. Louis, on the first and third 

ednesdays in each month. 

The way teh Association of the South meets on 
the second Thursday in each month, at 8 p.m. The As- 
sociation headquarters are at The Cumberland Publish 
ing House, Nashville, Tenn. 

he Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 
meets in the Carnegie Library Building, Allegheny, Pa., 
on the third Tuesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street, San Francisco, Cal., on the first Friday in each 
month, at 8 p. m. 

The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds in- 
formal meetings on the third Wednesday of each month, 
from September to May, inclusive, at 710 Terry Building, 
Roanoke, at 8 p. m. 

The Denver Society of Civil Engineers meets at 36 
Jacobson Block, Denver, Col., on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month except during July, August and 
on, when they are held on the second Tuesday 
only. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
Ly pege Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 

.30 p.m. 

The HLngineers’ Club of Minneapolis meets in the 
Public Library Speer Minneapolis, Minn., on the first 
Thursday in each month. 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every alter- 
nate Thursday, at § p. m. 

The Civil gineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at 8 p.m. Semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati, O.,on the third Thursday in each month, at 7.30 
p. m. ‘Address P. O. Box 333. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Club of Louisville 
meets in the Norton Building, Fourth avenue and Jeffer- 
son street, on the second Thursday each month at 8 p. m. 

The Western Foundry~nen’s Ass ciation meets in the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on the third Wednesday 
of each month. B. W. Gardner, Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago, is secretary of the association. 

he Association of Civil Engineers of Cornell Uni- 
versity meets on Friday of each week at 2:30 p. m., frem 
October to May, inclusive, at its association rooms in 
Lincoln Hall, Ithaca, N. Y 
Western Foundrymen’s Association. 

There will be no meeting of the Western Foundry- 
men’s Association in August. Arragements are being 
made to hold the September meeting in Milwaukee, Wis., 
particulars of which will be announced.later. 


Roadmasters’ Association of America, 

Owing to the Mardi Gras festivities in St. Louis about 
the 8th of next October, the Association was unable to 
obtain proper facilities for the annual convention, and 
the date for ‘the meeting has been changed to October 
15, 16 and 17, 1895 in the same city, 

Western Society of Engineers. 

A special meeting of the Western Society of Engineers 
was held on Wednesday, Aug. 7, in their rooms in the 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. The meeting was held to 
discuss the advisability of withdrawing from the Asso- 
ciation of Engineering Societies, and a letter ballot will 
be sent out about this. 

An invitation has been received from the Pioneer Rail 
Renewing Company, inviting the society to visit its 
works and see the process. The annual outing, which 
this year was a trip to Milwaukee, was very enjoyable. 
The rolling lift bridge, the city’s flushing station and 
the plant of the Edward P. Allis Company were visited 
in the forenoon, and Pabst’s brewery was inspected in 
the afternoon. 

National Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Association. 

The annual meeting of the association is to be held in 
the city of Cleveland, O., beginning on Sept. 3, 1895. 
Papers to be read have been prepared by various commit- 
tees, as follows: ‘‘ Axles and Best Methods of Preparing 
Scrap for, and Manufacturing ;” “ Springs;”’ ‘‘ Hydrau- 
lic Forging, Bull Dozer, Forging, Bending an Cut- 
ting Machines, Hammer Dies, etc.;”’ ‘‘ Electric Weld- 
ing;”’ “Tool Steel, Tool Making, Tool Dressing, 
Tempering of Tools, Uses and Treatment of Low and 
i Carbon Steel, Self Hardening Steel, its Advantages, 
etc. 

The headquarters of the association will be at the 
Trevorton Hotel, 52 to 58 Ontario street, where low rates 
have been secured. 

Iron and Steel Institute. 

In accordance with previous announcements, the 
Autumn Meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute (British) 
will be held at Birmingham on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, the 20th, 21st, 22d and 28d inst. 
The following papers have been offered for reading: 

1. On the Direct Puddling of Iron. By E. Bonehill 
(Marchienne-au-Pont, Belgium). 

2. On the Production of [ron by a new process. By R. 
A. Hadfield, Member of Council (Sheffield). 

3. On the Thermo-chemistry of the Bessemer Process. 
By Professor W. N. Hartly, I’. R. S. (Dublin). 

4. On the Hardening of Steel. By H. M. Howe (Bos- 
ton, U.S. A). 

5. On the Mineral Resources of South Staffordshire. 
By H. W. Hughes, Assoc. R. S. M., F. G. S. (Dudley). 


6. On the Iron Industry of South Staffordshire. By D: 
Jones, Secretary of the South Staffordshire Ironmasters’ 
Association (Shifnal). 

7. On the Iron Industry of the South of Russia. By 
George Kamensky, Assoc. R. 8S. M. (St. Petersburg). 

8. On Tests of Cast Iron. By W. J. Keep (Detroit, 

J. S.A). 

9. On the Analysis of Ferro-chromium. By E. H. Sani, 
ter (Wigan). 

10. On Small Cast Ingots. By R. Smith-Casson (Bir- 
mingham). 

11. On the Estimation of Oxide of Iron in Steel. By 
A. E. Tucker, F. I. C. (Birmingham). 

12. On Tests of Cast Iron. By T. D. West (Sharpsville, 
Pennsylvania). 

13. On the Use of Nickle in the Metallurgy of Iron. 
By H. A. Wiggin (Birmingham). 

The programme includes visits to industrial establish- 
ments in or near Birmingham, receptions, an excursion to 
Stratford-on-Avon, under the direction of Sir Arthur 
Hodgson, K. C. M. G., Chairman of the Trustees for 
Shakespeare’s birthplace, an excursion special train to 
visit the ruins of Kenilworth, and a reception at War- 
wick Castle by the Earl and Countess of Warwick. 


The Interchange Association. 

A general meeting of the new Interchange Association 
was held in Chicago, July 30, 1895. The meeting was 
called to order by Mr. J. N. Barr, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and the following roads responded 
to roll call: B., C. R. & N.; B. & M. R., in Nebraska; B. 
& 0.: C.,B. & Q@.; C. & Kk. W.¢..c.G &&L; C. 
G. W.; C., M. & St. P.; C. & W. ie B. & N.; C., B. & 


K. C.:C. & W. M.: D..L.& N.| E. J. & E.; H. & St. Jo.; 
K. C..St. J. & C. B.; Ills. Central; L. S. & M.S.; L., N. A. 
& C:N.Y.,C. & St. L.; P.& W.; P.& P.U.; PR. & 


N. E.; R. I. & P.; Valley; Wis. Central, and some others 
whose names the Secretary did not ascertain. 

Mr. Barr explained that the principal business before 
the meeting was the revision of the Articles of Agree- 
ment, in order to put them in permanent shape for the 
coming year, making such changes as the past year’s ex- 
perience had demonstrated as desirable. ; 

On motion of Mr. Rhodes, duly seconded, the entire | 
agreement was gone over clause by clause, and so | 
amended as to practically include the entire car, with 
but few exceptions. The agreement is now being 

rinted and copies will be soon ready for distribution. 
The revised agreement will go into effect Sept. 1, 1895. 

Special rules were introduced making the lines | 
handling cars responsible for the loss of the more | 
expensive parts of cars and for repairs improperly made. 
A new clause limiting the time for presenting bills under 
the agreement to six months from date of repairs, was 
also adopted. : 

Some questions were presented to the meeting regard- 
ing differences of opinion in interpreting the Inter- 
change Agreement, and, after a thorough discussion, the 
following decisions were unanimously rendered by the 
meeting: 

That door shoes, rollers and other castings connected with 
doors of cars shall be considered and included as body cast - 
ings. 

That in rendering offset bill for repairs made by lines not 
party to the Association members shall charge the same 
amount as they were called on to pay. A 

That repairs to woodwork of doors are not chargeable, as 
doors, excepting castings attached to same, are excluded 
under ihe agreement. 

That in lieu of the original bill and defect card required by 
Article 5, a copy of the item charged on bill and copy of defect 
card on whch original! bill is rendered be accepted as voucher 
for offset bill. 

That the combinations of items 1 and 2, 1 and 3, or 2 and 3. 
which pronibit rendering bills, are understvsod to apply to 
combinations of any or ail of the items in 1, ¥ or 3, and it is not 
understood that all of the parts mentioned in either one item 
must be destroyed in combination with any or all of the parts 
mentioned in another item to prohibit rendering bill. 

It was further decided to accept. as originally rendered, de~ , 
cision No.1, rendered by Executive Committe, Jan. 15, 1895, 
and which was, by the Association, referred back for recon | 
sideration. The decision referred to reads: 

“When cars having wrong repairs are interchanged a defect 
cord shall be required, and that such card shall be a voucher 
for cost of changing such wrong repair, precisely as is tue 
practice under the regular M. C. B. rules.” | 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing | 


enzie, G. W. Rhodes, A. M. Waitt, members of the | 
Executive Committee. The meeting was then adjourned, 
subject to the call of the Chairman. 





PERSONAL. 





—Mr. W. L. Doyle, formerly Auditor of the Western 
New York & Pennsylvania, has been appointed General 
Passenger Agent and Auditor of the Jamestown & Lake 
= road in New York, formerly the Chautauqua Lake 
road. 


— Mr. E.S. Hutchins who has just been appointed 
Freight Claim Agent of the Great Northern, was formerly 
Freight Claim Agent of the Chicago Great Western, go- 
ing to the Great Northern company in February last. 
Since that time he has acted as auditor of freight receipts 
of the Great Northern. 


—Mr. J. A. Fillmore’s reported promotion from the 
General Superintendency of the Southern Pacific to the 
office of General Manager turns out to be premature. 
No appointment has been made so far, and, as intimated 
last week, Mr. Towne’s successor as General Manager is 
not likely to be decided upon until Mr. Huntington 
reaches the Pacific Coast, probably in September. 


—Mr. C. C. Harvey, President of the New Orleans & 
North Eastern; the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, 
and the Alabama & Vicksburg roads, announces that 
he will hereafter make his headquarters at New Orleans, 
La., and the other general officers now stationed at Cin- 
cinnati will also be transferred to New Orleans, about 
Sept. 1. This change of general offices is made advisak le 
by the separation of these three roads from the Cincinnati 
Southern and Alabama Great Southern, all of which 
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San Luis Obispo, one of the heaviest pieces of construc- 
tion work undertaken by the Southern Pacific in many 
years. He also located the West Side Line of the South- 
ern Pacific in the San Joaquin Valley to Los Banos. and 
had charge of the construction of that line and many 
other shorter lines. 


—General Henry L. Abbot, Corps of Engineers, U.S. A., 
was retired for age this week. General Abbot en- 
tered the Military Academy from Massachusetts in 1850, 
graduated into the engineers and has been an officer of 
that corps ever since. His lineal rank in the corps is 
colonel and he is a brevet brigadier-general in the regular 
army. In the volunteer service he reached the lineal 
rank of colonel and the brevet rank of major-general. As 
an engineer officer he has made a distinguished career, 
having’ become known to the profession many years ago 
by his studies, in co-operation with Humphreys, of the 
regimen of the Mississippi River, and having held import- 
ant positions ever since the war. During the war 
he served with troops, in the volunteer service, with 
great distinction. He was seven times brevetted for 
| good service in battles and sieges and “during the war.”’ 
; He was well known in war times as the colonel of the 
| First Connecticut Artillery, a regiment which won its 
| lace in history. His retirement promotes Lt.-Col. 

ains to be Colonel; Major Ludlow to be Lieutenant 
| Colonel, and Captain Willard to be Major. The Board 
| of Ordnance and Fortifications, in its latest report, says: 
|“Gen. Abbot has been a member of the Board since its 
| organization, and has contributed probably as much as 
| officer in the army to the development of a system of 
| defense for the United States.” 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Cleveland & Mahoning.—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders at Cleveland, O., Aug. 7, Stevenson Burke 
Charles C. Hickox and C. L. Murfey were elected 
directors for three years. The directors subsequently 
elected Stevenson Burke President; E. R. Perkins, 


| Treasurer; and E. E. Poppleton, Secretary. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Chataugay & Northern.—The contract for the first sec- 
tion of tuis road has geen given out this week, .the con- 
tractors being Messrs. Stewart, Howard, Lemay and 
Murphy. This section includes 12 miles of road from 
Montreal to Bout Le l’Isle. The engineers have just 
completed tne location, and the contracters_ will now 
begin construction immediately. J. P. Mullarkey, Notre 
Dame street, Montreal, is Secretary. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—This 
company is understood to be preparing plans to build a 
branch from a point on this line, near Cleveland, O., to 
reach the new works of the Johnson Steel Co., at Lorain. 
A line of about 15 miles will be necessary, from near 
Rocky River, a station west of Cleveland. At present 
the chief rail connection of the Johnson Co., is the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis which passes through 
the town and a new branch of the Cleveland, Akron & 

| Columbus into Cleveland, also reaches the works. ‘The 
construction of the branch by this company will give 
the works an outlet to the southwest. 


Gloversville & Broadalbin.—David H. Lewis, of 
Tribes Hill, N. Y., has been awarded the contract to 
furnish the new road, extending from Broadalbin to 
Gloversville, N. Y. Heretofore the work on the road has 
been done by day laborers under the supervision of Chief 
Engineer J. W. Cleveland. Mr. Lewis expects to have 
the road entirely completed by Oct. 1. He will put 250 
laborers at work at once. 


Iron Mountain.—The grading was commenced on 
this road to Shasta County, Cal., on Aug. 1, and the 
line will be immediately completed to the Sacramento 
River. The distance between that point and Iron Moun- 
tain is 11 miles. The rails have all been purchased and 
will be delivered 2s soon as needed. The road has heavy 


ear: J. N. Barr, Chairman; W. H. Lewis, John Mac- | grades, 198 ft. to the mile and a maximum curvature of 


36 deg. The Chief Engineer is M. M. O’Shaughnessy, 
whose office is in the Crocker Building, San Franciso. 


Monterey, Mineral & Terminal.—It is announced in 
a press dispatch from the City of Mexico that this com- 
pany has formulated plans to build about 40 miles of 
additional railroad in the vicinity of Monterey, Mexico. 
Within a few months the company has completed 20 
miles of belt line at Monterey, connecting various smelt- 
ers and other important plants at that city with the 
Monterey & Mexican Gulf Railroad. The control of the 
a is held in Baltimore, the local manager being 
Mr. J. A. Robertson, General Manager of the Monterey 
& Mexican Gulf. 


National Tehuan‘epec.—A dispatch from the City 
of Mexico, states that the Mexican Government an- 
nounces that it has agreed on a basis of a contract with 
Frederick H. Cheeswright, a member of the Institue of 
Civil Engineers of London, for the entire equipment of 
the Tehuantepec Railway and the construction of ter- 
minal works at both the Atlantic and Pacific ends. 


New Roads.—A local company is being organized to 
build a short railroad from the town of Bryan, Tex., 
south, to a connection with the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe, at Clay City, the distance being about 10 miles. Large 
subscriptions to the capital stock of the company are re - 
ported, and it is stated that there is every chance that 
the project will be carried out. W. A. Saunders is act- 
ing as President, and Malcolm Carnes as Secretary of 
the provisional corporation. 

B. B. Cain and L. M. Clark, of Tyler, have appeared 
before the Texas Railroad Commissioners and asked for 
authority to issue bonds on a proposed railroad out of 
Tyler, Tex., in the direction of Alexandria, La. 

The survey has been completed for a five mile road 





have heretofore been operated as the Queen & Crescent 
route. 


—Mr. W. C. Edes, who has long been the Chief Locat- 
ing Engineer of the Southern Pacific Railroad, has been 


to build a new line down the San Joaquin Valley, 
through which already extend three lines of the 
Southern Pacific. Mr. Edes is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and_ has 
been an engineer on the Southern. Pacific for about 
16 years. He has been nearly all that time en- 
gaged on locating work, surveying most of the import- 
ant lines built by the Southern Pacific in that time, and 
has shown a peculiar adaptability for this picking out 
the most favorable routes. He located the Coast Di- 
vision of the Southern Pacific now building south of 


from Vulture station on the Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix 
| Railroad to the Castle Creek hot sprinys, 60 miles north 
| of Phoenix, Ariz. The main promoter of the road is the 
territorial delegate to Congress, N. O. Murphy, owner of 
the springs. 


appointed Chief Assistant Engineer of the San Fran- | : 
cisco & San Joaquin Valley road, which proposes | Mig Bose, Sapvtecion Page eo bony -_ a oe aan, 


that town, and they propose to at once begin the con- 
struction of a road to extend 18 miles from Pheenix. 
It is stated that actual work of construction will begin 
during October. 


Rechester & Southern.—This branch of the Lehigh 
Valley, extending from Honeoye Falls, N. Y., south to 
Hemlock Lake, a distance of about 15 miles, is now com- 
pleted and regular trains will shortly be puton. The 
road connects at Honeoye Falls with the branch of the 
Lehigh Valley running into Rochester. The contractors 
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met with serious difficulty on the last section of the line 
near Hemlock Lake, which delayed the work more than 
three weeks. About 4! miles from the lake a bog was 
reached which, though not more than 150 ft. long, re- 
quired something like 25,000 cu. yds. of gravel before a 
— — was secured on which to put down the ties 
and rals, 


St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute.—An important 
improvement, considerably shortening the line, has just 
been completed at Cutler, Ind.,a few miles southwest of 
Logansport. The work yet gt esa ya cut-off and has 
been carried on at a cost of about $50,000. Eight bridges 
of some size, two miles of curvature and a very heavy 
grade, made the old line exnensive to operate and these 
have all been done away with by the construction of the 
new cut-off. The town of Cutler is nowa mile distant 
from the main line. 


Toledo, Ann Arbor & Michigan.—The contract 
was recently let for building a short line from Hamburg 
to Hamburg Junction, Mich. At present the tracks of 
the Grand Trunk are used between these points, about 
five miles, and with the building of this section the com- 
pany will secure a through track of its own from Toledo 
to Frankfort on Lake Michigan. Drake, Stratton & Co. 
of Philadelphia have the contract for building the line 
and are to complete the work as promptly as possible. 
The construction of the line will involve considerable 
heavy grading. 


Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf.—Trains are now run- 
ning on the new connection of this company between 
Trinidad and Walsenberg, Col., the first regular trains 
having been put on this division on Aug. 3. This line 
is a section of the work put under contract early in the 
summer, when the Receiver proposed to build an inde- 
pendent line between Trinidad and Pueblo. In carrying 
out this plan two pieces of new road have been con- 
structed, one section of 714 miles from a _ point 
just north of Trinidad to Forbes Junction and 
the second section from Acme Junction to Wal- 
senberg, 20 miles. A connection between Forbes 
Junction and Acme Junction is made by coal mine 
branches which have been in operation for some years. 
After this much of the new line had been placed under 
contract, the Receiver made a new agreement with the 
Denver & Rio Grande to continue the use of the tracks of 
that company into Pueblo, Col., north of Walsenberg. 
Previously the Denver & Rio Grande tracks had been 
used all the way from Trinidad to Colorado but here- 
after the connection will be made at Walsenberg. A de- 
tailed accqunt of the incident was published in the Rail- 
road Gazette of June 7 last. 


Washburn, Bayfield & Iron River.—A company of 
this name filed articles of incorporation at Madison 
Wis., last week to build a line from Bayfield on Lake 
Superior, southwest to Iron River in the northern divi- 
sion of Michigan, a distance of about 70 miles. Several 
other companies have been organized in Wisconsin with- 
in the last year or two, to build a road over practically 
the same route, but so far no one of them has been able 
to actually start work on the road. 


Wheeling & Cleveland.—This company was incor 
porated in Ohio last week. It proposes to build a road 
with its southern terminus at Martin’s Ferry, in Bel- 
mont County, opposite Wheeling, and its northern. ter- 
minus at Cleveland, and passing through the counties of 
Jefferson, Harrison, Carroll, Stark, Summit and Port- 
age. 

White River Valley.—General Manager J. W. Dean 
states that the projectors have made arrangements by 
which the funds for building the line between Newcastle 
and Meeker, Colo.,will be furnished as promptly as neces- 
sary and that work will now be commenced on the con- 
struction during the present season. The surveys have 
been made and the right of way secured for 50 miles be- 
tween these points. The new line, besides opening a 
good mineral country, will go through the White and 
Bear River valleys, which will furnish a heavy traffic in 
cattle and agricultural products. 


York Southern.—The work of changing the gage of 
this road from 3 ft. to standard has now Toce actually 
begun, and so far the gage has been changed for nine 
miles out of York, Pa., to the station of Red Lion. This 
leaves 25 miles of track on which the gage has yet to be 
changed, and it is expected that the entire line through 
to Delta, Md., will be altered during the present month. 





GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 





Brigantine Beach.—This short railroad on the New 
Jersey coast, which has an unfortunate history since it 
was built in 1890, is again in trouble. The road has been 
operated since 1890 by the Atlantic City road, which is 
controlled by the Philadelphia & Reading, but that com- 
pany has just given notice that it will no longer run its 
trains over the line. At present two daily trains are run 
over the 14 miles of road each way between Brigantine 
Junction, where it connects with the Atlantic City road 
and Brigantine Beach, but the property has_never paid, 
and each year it has been necessary to make heavy im- 

srovements to the roadbed, to repair the damages caused 

= the storms during the winter. It is stated that when 
the Reading road withdraws its rolling stock, the road 
will probably be operated by the Brigantine Transit Co. 
An agreement to this end is now being prepared by 
George A. Cook, the purchaser of the property at the 
foreclosure saledast spring. He represents the Holland 
Trust Co., of New York City, the largest holders of the 
railroad securities, 

Davenpert & Rock Island.—A circular to the stock- 
holders has recently been issued by President Lauder- 
back announcing that a special meeting of stockholders 
will be held at Davenport, Iowa, on Aug. 15, at which 
the stockholders will be asked to approve the transfer of 
the property toa new company. This new company has 
been organized to take up the present floating indebted- 
ness and relieve the present company of its financial em- 
barrassments. The }resent stockholders may subscribe 
to the securities of the new company proportiorate to 
their present holdings of stock. The creditors have 
agreed to take this stock at par in lieu of their claims if 

it is not subscribed by the railroad stockholders. Presi- 
dent Lauderback announces that the company earned 
about $12,000 last year in excess of all claims. The em- 
barrassment of the company, in spite of this showing, has 
been caused by the heavy taxes against the company, 
amounting to over $165,000 for street improvements. The 
road lies in three cities, each of which has undertaken 
costly highway improvements and in addition to the 
sroportion of these taxes which the company has had to 
beat, it has been compelled to put in new ties and rails 
and undertake other improvements, amounting alto- 
gether to $131,000. This has created a floating debt 


which is now about due and some plan is necessary for 
adjusting the company’s finances. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—A statement of the earnings 
of the company for the fiscal year to June 31, is issued 
this week in advance of the annual report, which is not 
due until September. The statement follows : 


Twelve months ending June 30: 








The earnings for June were as follows: 


1395 1894. 
RIPON BIR 6 osoicenevscsesesecswen $579,573 $501,868 
Oper. exp L173 345,019 





BIDG OITA <  cisicstic. 515s ca ieenedera od eae $156,819 
Proportion of fixed charges, taxes, etc.. 194,323 195,039 


Surplus for the month..... .......0.06+ D. $39,190 


Duluth & Iron Range.—State Auditor Dunn, of 
Minnesota, has determined to test the state grant of 
200,000 acres already deeded to this road and will bring 
suit to recover. This will test the company’s demand for 
400,000 acres additional, which was reported in this col- 
umn on Aug. 2. There is little doubt that the company 
will win, and the Auditor’s action is not looked upon as 
sincere, but as having a political object. 


illinois Central.—The company make the following 
report of its income from traffic for the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1895 and 1894: 





1895. 1894. Dec. 
RIMOR MDOP vise scss<esnce'ss 2,888 2,888 
GATORS OBER «.0<0.000%000008 $19,056,991 $20,657,464 $1,600,470 
Oper. exp. & taxes ...... 13,268,530 14,369,416 1,100,885 
Net earn.......... neaeed $5,788,464 $6,288,048 $499,584 


The gross receipts from traffic forthe month of July, 
1895, are estimated at $1,486,903; the receipts for July, 
1894, were $1,212,118, an estimated increase of $274,785. 


Northern Pacific & Montana.—The committee rep- 
resenting the first mortgage bonds of the road reports 
that of the $5,631,000 bonds outstanding $4,057,000 have 
been deposited under the committee’s agreement of Nov. 
26 last. The committee has decided to extend the time 
for depositing the bonds with the Knickerbocker Trust 
Co., of New York, to Aug. 15. 


Kentucky & South Atlantic.—The change of the 
age of this road from 8 ft. to standard was completed 
ast week between Mt. Stirling and Rothwell, Ky., 20 
miles. The road is operated asa part of the Lexington 
division of the Chesapeake & Ohio. Now that the line 
has been made a standard gage road, it is stated that 
there is some a a, of its being extended to the 
Emmons coalfields in Morgan County, Ky. 


Louisville & Nashville.—The company reports act- 
ual general results from operations for the year ended 
June 30 as follows : 

















1891-1895. Ine. or Dec. 
ee ae ae ee $19,275,994 I. $30',647 
BORAT. DID sicgineae ooaecsen enced asm 12,277,773 I. 413,938 

Net earn. from traffic... ........ $6,998,221 D. $112,331 
Deduct: 
Interest and TONnt....6sc665 ase <ces $5,013,738 D. $51,539 
REED ss ccatenreienncdecvescuiecsuwne 569,326 D. 31,033 
Total fixed charges.... ......... $5,583,064 D. $82,572 
MEMO, 3% «.caceeneasboneoeheeseeae $1,415.157 D. $29.759 
Income from investments.......... $363,273 i; 90,985 
MUGEN iis osenneeesesramuesa cae ouesis $1,778,430 I. $61,226 
Deduct: 
Loss on Georgia Railroad..... .... $108,264 I. $83,480 
Loss on other roads................ 90,025 D. 49904 
Sinking fund payments........ ... 175,000 [. 175,000 
Unfunded discount................ 6,887 La 6,887 
Balance advances to S. &. N. Ala. 637,669 I. 697,669 
Total deductions................. $1,077,845 | 913,132 
BOPGIUS: 65 sicsicaiccvene sidleibeaseuoneer $700,585 D. $851,906 


Marietta & North Georgia.—No bid was weceived 
for this property, which was offered for sale at Marietta, 
Ga., on Aug. 10, under order of the Feteral Court. 


New Vork, Lake Erie & Western.—The modifica. 
tions in the plan of reorganization, agreed upon by J. P. 
Morgan & Co., have been assented to by the American 
interests. It is now conceded that the original plan of 
reorganization cannot be carried out. The modifica- 
tions agreed upon have not been made public, pending 
the approval of the changes by the London interests. 
The new terms will probably be made public in Septem- 


ber. In the meantime, nothing definite is known 
by the public, but those who engage in guess- 
ing in such matters substantially agree that the 


scheme will involve the issue of $85,000,000 prior 
lien bonds and $140,000,000 general lien bonds, to cover 
the entire property from New York to Chicago. The 
general lien bonds will bear a graduated rate of interest, 
beginning at 3 per cent. and increasing in time to 4 per 
cent. Assessments will be levied of $12 a share on the 
common and $8 a share on the preferred stock. 


Norfolk & Carolina.—The contract for constructing 
the wharves and warehouses at Pinners Point, Norfolk 
Harbor. for the Norfolk & Carolina road, has been 
awarded to the New York Dredging Co. at $75,000. ‘The 
entire work is to be completed by January. 


Northern Pacific.—President Brayton Ives has re- 
newed his suits to secure the dismissal of the present 
Receivers of the company. It will be remembered that 
his previous application to have the Receivers now oper- 
ating the railroad dismissed by the court was denied by 
Judge Jenkins, of the United States Circuit Court, at 
Milwaukee, who dismissed all the charges made by 
President Ives in his suit against the Receivers, referring 
for a hearing only one specification made in the charges 
—that against the former President, Mr. Henry Villard, 
in regard to his interest in the Northern Pacific & Mani- 
toba road when it was leased to the Northern Pacific 
during Mr. Villard’s administration. Mr. Ives’ new 

etition is made_before the United States Court at 
Seattle, Wash. He seems to place his chief hope of suc- 
cess on the allegation that Judge Jenkins is without 
jurisdiction in the matter, the Northern Pacific operat- 
ing no line in the jurisdiction of his court. The petition 
has been set for a hearing late this month. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—In the United 
States Court at Portland, Ore., the suit of the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co. against the eaeny for foreclosure of 
a mortgage amounting to $12,500,000 and interest from 
December, 1894. Judge Bellinger has allowed the bill, 
and the decree of foreclosure will beentered. The suit 
was brought on June 25, 1894, on account of the failure 





1895. 1894. 
ION PIN 5 0 5 siaics ose. sins coreuetcestone $6,916 841 $6,476,044 
OPES. SED i ccccccs a” Secsitace tie sine ewe 3,993,212 3,977,551 
Ro sisics Sa sexvecrcesdponssebocee 2,925,629 $2,503,192 
Proportion of fixed charges, taxes, etc.. 2,396,928 2.415,831 
Surplus for the 12 months......... .... $528 691 $87,661 | 


| Greenwood, S. C., on Oct. 17. 


of the Union Pacific, which then controlled the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Co., to pay interest amounting to 
about $1,000,000. 


Oregon Short Line & Utah Northern.—A decision 
was made in the United States Circuit Court at Helena, 
Mont., last week, by Judge Hiram Knowles, providing 
for the foreclosure sale of the road at the end of 30 days 
if in the meantime the various sums of interest due on 
the consolidated bonds are not forthcoming. The decree 
is confirmatory of the order of the court in Oregon. 


Port Royal & Western Carolina.—The Unite 
States Circuit Court at Charleston, S. C.,on Aug. 9, is 
sued an order that the road be sold at foreclosure at 
The decision was made in 
a suit brought by Charles Phinizy and Alfred Baker, tie 
Augusta & Savannah and Central Trust Co., of New 
York City. The property to be sold includes the main 
line of the Port Hoya & Western Carolina from Green- 
wood to Spartanburg, S. C., 69 miles; the Augusta & 
Knoxville, from Augus‘a to Greenwood, 68 miles; the 
Greenville branch, from Lawrence to Greenville, 37 miles, 
and the branch from McCormick to Anderson, 59 miles. 
These lines were formerly operated as part of the Central 


‘of Georgia system, but a year or so ago, after a_contest 


by the minority security holders, a separate Receiver 
was appointed, and since then the lines have been oper- 
ated by J. B. Cleveland as Receiver. At the same time 
the Port Royal & Augusta was also separated from the 
other lines of the Centrai of Georgia and it has been op- 
erated independently by Mr. J. H. Averill as Receiver, 
but that property is now involved in the present decision 
of Judge Simonton. 


Silver City & Northern.—Ata moet meeting of the 
stockholders of the company and of the Southwestern Coal 
& Iron Co. in New York, on Aug 18, it was decided to in- 
crease the first mortgage of $100,000 of the Iron Company, 
which owns the railroad, to $180,000. This will enable the 
Iron Company to take up all of its oe and will 
leave a working capital of about $40,000. The additional 
mortgage has already been sold to the present stock- 
holders of the Iron Company’s bonds. 


South Brunswick Terminal.—This road was sold at 
Brunswick, Ga., on Aug. 6, under foreclosure _proceed- 
ings. It was purchased by John B. Curr and Hiram R. 
Steele, of New York, for $50,000. The pore’ embraces 
terminal facilities at South Brunswick, and a line from 
there to Waynesville, about 20 miles long. It is proposed 
to extend the line to make important intersections. 


St. Louis, Cape Girardeau & Southwestern.—The 
contest for the control of this property between the Re- 
ceivers appointed ! y different courts in Missouri was 
decided in the Iron County Circuit Court last week in 
favor of Eli Klotz, who was appointed Receiver on be- 
half of interests alleged to be identified with the 
Missouri Pacific. It is stated, however, that pending an 
appeal, the property will continue to be operated by 
Louis hae who was appointed Receiver by another 
county court soon after the original appointment of Mr. 
Klotz. Mr. Houck is President of the company, having 
held that office since the road was built and being 
practically its projector. He claimed that there was no 
necessity for the appointment of a Receiver when Mr. 
Klotz’s appointment was announced, but to prevent the 
control passing out of his hands, he made application to 
another county court for his appointment as Receiver 
and was successful in securing an order declaring the 
original appointment of Mr. Klotz as Receiver to be 
illegal. This order is now rescinded, but no change will 
be made in the administration of the property until a 
decision is made by the Supreme Court of the State. 


Texas Trunk.—This property wassoldat Dallas, Tex. 
on Aug. 6 and was purchased by Mr. H. S. Lovett for 
New York interests, the purchase price being $250,C00. 
The road is about 50 miles long, extending from Dallas 
to Kauffmann and Cedar City, Tex. It reaches no im- 
portant towns and the country through which the road 
extends is reached by more important railroads which 
lie both to the north and south of the Texas Trunk. The 
road has been in the hands of a Receiver since 1891 and 
the roadbed is in poor condition. Most of the rolling 
stock which the company has been using is leased from 
C. P. Huntington, and, it is stated, that he is the actual 
purchaser of the property. 








TRAFFIC. 


Traffic Notes, 


The Southern Pacific has made large reductions in the 
freight rates on fruit from San Francisco to Oregon 
points, to compete with the steamships. 

A wire cable six miles long and weighing 131,000 lbs. 
was recently transported from St. Louis to New York, 
over the Wabash, the Lake Shore and connections. 

The Centennial Mill, of Spokane, Wash., recently 
shipped 50,000 sacks (1,100 tons) of flour to Hong Kong, 
China. The Northern Pacific got a nice little haul of 400 
miles from Spokane to Tacoma. 

The railroads entering St. Louis from the east are still 
unable, after several meetings, to come to any agreement 
cn freight rates for coai to that city. Receiver Peirce, 
of the ‘Toledo, St, Louis & Kansas City, is said to have re- 
fused to join any agreement unless he should be guaran- 
teed 7 per cent. of the traffic. It is said that that road 
has never yet carried over 2!3 per cent. 

The shipments of eastbound freight, not including 
live stock, from Chicago, by all the lines for the week 
ending Aug. 10, amounted to 46,415 tons, against 43,330 
tons during the preceding week, an increase of 3,085 tons. 
The proportions carried by each road were: 






































W EEK WEEK 
TO AUG. 10. TO AUG3. 
Roads. 

Tons. | p.c. Tons. | p.c. 
Michigan Central...........| 4,003 8.6 4,064 9.4 
SO Se ree Ty 5, L03 11.0 6,153 14.4 
Lake Shore & Mich. South.| 5,673 123 5,058 11:7. 
Pitts..Ft. Wayne & Chicigo| 4,277 9.2 4,808 11:2 
Pitts..Cin.,Chi. & St. Louis.| —6,''51 13.1 5,779 13.4 
Baltimore & Ohio........... $3,421 |° 7.3 3,203 7.3 
Chicago & Grand Trunk....| 5,927 12.8 4,124 9.5 
New York, Chic. & St.Louis} 5.797 12.5 5,43 12.5 
Chicago & Erie...... ...-.- 4,537 9.7 3.641 8.4 
C., C., C. & St. Louis.......| 1,626 3.5 1,005 2.3 
Berne seccee| $6,415 | 100.0 | 43,230 | 100.0 








Of the above shipments 1,457 tons were flour, 15,274 
tons grain and mill stuff, 10,999 tons cured meats, 7,891 
tons dressed beef, 2,001 tons butter, 1,382 tons hides, and 





4,902 tons lumber. 























